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E. GEORGE PAYNE 


THE WAR ‘AND AFTER 


NOV 


In the Journal of Educational ey 


ds everyone is aware, we are in 
the midst of a world crisis unlike 
anything the world has ever faced 
before. We are in the midst of a 
revolution more important than the 
one which led to the overthrow of 
serfdom and the rise of capitalism. 
What the outcome will be no one 
can’ say, but the history of the past 
gives us some inkling of the prob- 
lems we must solve in order to 
preserve our democracy and the 
American way of life. 

This country is enormously weal- 
thy, with unlimited possibilities for 
the production of the things on 
which human welfare depends. Yet 
we have passed through a period 
of dire distress, with millions of 
unemployed and our youth facing 
the future with uncertainty and 
hopelessness. In spite of our un- 
limited resources, we have allowed 
labor and machinery to remain idle 
while our people went without ade- 
quate food, clothing, and housing. 
The history of the past dozen years 
had demonstrated our utter inade- 
quacy to plan our economy and order 
our affairs in the interest of our 
welfare. 

The reason for this failure is 
simply explained, even though the 


solution we. ur, “problems.\is) not — 
simple. € social process is con- 
trolled by a cultural heritage—a 
tradition including all the attitudes, 
prejudices, and stereotypes handed 
down from the past—and with the 
limitations imposed by these tradi- 
tions, we have had to deal with a 
wholly new material culture. This 
democracy has developed neither 
the leadership nor the attitudes 
necessary to utilize the facilities of 
modern life in the interest of social 
welfare. It has failed to solve its 
most crucial problems, the problems 
on which its future existence de- 
pends. 

It is important to note that the 
democracies of the world, which 
developed throughout the nine- 
teenth century, were based on the 
conception of the welfare and free- 
dom of the individual, and that 
these democracies have now almost 
wholly disappeared. Their disap- 
pearance is not the result of a 
changed conception of the value of 
the individual; it resulted from the 
failure of the democracies to realize, 
even partially, the ideals they so 
valiantly held. The democracies 
failed because their people and 
their leaders could not discard tra- 
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ditions that were out of line with 
twentieth-century material develop- 
ment. The persistence of our own 
democracy will depend on our abili- 
ty to bring about such readjustment 
in our social life as will guarantee 
the employment of our labor and 
machinery in the interest of human 
well-being. It has become obvious, 
I am sure, that this republic cannot 
survive a period such as the one we 
lived through in the decade 1929- 
39. The most serious problem we 
face is not that of the war, but the 
reconstruction following the war. 
The solution of the problems in- 
volved in a revolutionary social 
readjustment cannot be dealt with 
fundamentally by formal educational 
institutions. However, education 
itself faces the necessity of a similar 
revolution in order to serve the 
emergent order. By tradition, our 
schools have been concerned funda- 
mentally with book learning. In 
spite of twentieth-century reforms, 
they still remain essentially formal 
organizations, in which students 
learn to use books. As a result the 
student completes his formal educa- 
tion without having much initimate 
knowledge of life and its activities 
and without equipment for meeting 
the responsibilities of life. He has 
to acquire that equipment, usually, 
after his schooling is completed. The 
reason for this is the fact that the 
schools themselves have been dom- 
inated by social heritages that de- 
veloped in a period when their 
function was concerned primarily 
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with book learning. In a twentieth- 
century world education must be 
conceived in terms of the pupil’s 
personality and the development of 
capacities that will ensure success- 
ful social life and the satisfaction 
that comes from the successful appli- 
cation of one’s energies to the solu- 
tion of the vocational, social, and 
civic problems that everyone has to 
face. 

Among our political leaders there 
is a great deal of distrust in the 
ability of educators to perform this 
task. One cannot deny that there is 
reason for this distrust. Educators 
have not shown awareness of the 
revolutionary changes that are tak- 
ing place. They have not been con- 
scious of the demands on education 
resulting from these changes. Sev- 
etal of the agencies established by 
the federal government in recent 
years reflect this distrust of our 
political leaders in the educator and 
his ability to perform an essential 
social task and one that properly 
belongs to him. In the crisis brought 
about by the depression, action had 
to be taken, and it could be taken 
only by the federal government. 
And I think we may be proud of 
many of the things our federal gov- 
ernment has done to relieve an in- 
tolerable situation. But to my mind, 
if the initiative in our educational 
program is transferred from the 
local community to Washington it 
will mark the end of our democracy. 

The roots of democracy are, and 
in past history always have been, in 
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the local community. Whenever the 
people of the local community lose 
the responsibility for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs then the 
capacity for selfgovernment will be 
lost. Can educators rise to the situa- 
tion and create a program that will 
force political leaders to recognize 
that the only education that can con- 
serve democracy is locally autono- 
mous? 

If educators are to achieve this 
end, they will have to move, and 
move quickly. No one can predict 
what sort of a school program will 
meet the essential needs of youth 
in coming years, but we have suff- 
cient experience to predict some of 
the adjustments that must be made: 

1. There must be definite educa- 
tional planning. In this we may 
take a lesson from the totalitarian 
governments, who have planned 
their educational programs to fit in- 
to their social philosophy and their 
military efforts. It was comparative- 
ly simple for them to do so, since 
they had merely the state to con- 
sider and ignored the welfare of 
individuals. In a democracy the 
problem of educational planning is 
much more complicated. Because of 
the difficulty there has been little 
planning in the past. The educator 
has kept his eye on the past and the 
present and not on the future. We 
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must about face and construct an 
educational program that will meet 
the needs of the new order. 

2. The educational program will 
need to be extended to include the 
entire growth period, and to meet 
the need of every youth, whatever 
his ability or position in life. Obvi- 
ously, the schools as now constituted 
are inadequate for meeting the 
needs of youth. The most signifi- 
cant change required will be the 
integration of education with the 
vocations. Much organized educa- 
tion will have to take place outside 
the formal school. 

3. We must plan an adequate 
program of adult education. In any 
period of rapid change, the adult 
finds himself out of step with the 
developments that have taken place 
since his school days. 

4. We must provide for the or- 
ganization of youth so that it may 
have experience in the exercise of 
democracy as a part of its educa- 
tional life. We have learned that 
memorizing the facts of our demo- 
ctatic past does not ensure an under- 
standing of our democracy. Unless 
youth has the thrill of democratic 
experience and unless he commits 
himself unreservedly to the demo- 
cratic way of life resulting from this 
experience, he will not be equipped 
to live in a democracy. 


E. George Payne is Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, New York University. Reported from the 
Journal of Educational Sociology, XV (October, 


1941), 83-92. 


WHO IS VIRGIL T. FRY? 





JAMES A. MICHENER 


In the Clearing House 


wilt HAVE never known a man 
more fascinating than Virgil T. Fry. 
Mr. Fry was, you see, my predecessor 
in a small Indiana high school. He 
was a teacher of the social studies 
and was fired for incompetence. I 
took his place. 

Dr. Kelwell, the superintendent, 
first told me about Virgil T. Fry. 
“Fry,” he said, “was a most impossi- 
ble man to work with. I hope you 
will not be like him.” 

“What was his trouble?” I asked. 

“Never anything in on time. Very 
hard man to work with. Never took 
advice. Very poor professional 
spirit.” 

The principal, Mr. Hasbolt, was 
considerably more blunt. ‘“You have 
a great chance here,” he said. “Your 
predecessor was a very poor teacher. 
He antagonized everyone. Constant 
source of friction. I certainly hope 
you won’t make the same mistakes.” 

The head of my department was 
more like Dr. Kelwell than like 
Mr. Hasbolt. He merely hinted at 
Mr. Fry’s inadequacies. But if the 
head of my department was indirect, 
the head of the English department 
wasn’t. “That man!” she sniffed. 


“He really was a terrible person. He 
not only thought he could teach 
social studies and made a mess of 
it, he also tried to tell me how to 
teach English. In fact, he tried to 
tell everyone how to do everything.” 

I discovered that the rest of the 





staff felt much as she did. Mr. Fry 
had insulted the music department, 
the science department, and above 
all the physical-education depart- 
ment. Tiff Small was head of ath- 
letics. He was a fine man with 
whom I played a great deal of golf 
and tennis. He wouldn’t discuss 
Fry. ‘That pansy!” 

As the year went by I learned 
more about Fry. He must have been 
a most objectionable person, for 
Opinion concerning him was unani- 
mous. In a way I was glad, for I 
profited from his sins. Everyone was 
glad to welcome me into the school 
system and into the town for, to 
put it baldly, I was a most welcome 
relief from Virgil T. Fry. 

Apart from his personality he 
was also a pretty poor teacher. I 
found one of his roll books and 
just for fun distributed his grades 
along the normal curve. They were 
a mess. He had 18 percent A’s 
where he should have had no more 
than 8 percent. And when I reached 
the F’s he was following no system 
at all. He flunked a pupil with a 
total score of 183 and gave the next, 
with a score of 179, a C! 

I was in this frame of mind when 
one evening after school Doris 
Kelley, 16-year-old daughter of a 
doctor, came into my room. “May 
I ask you a question?” she said. 

“Of course.” 

“Maybe you won’t like it.” 
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I laughed. “What is it?” 

“Why don’t you teach the way 
Mr. Fry did?” 

I was taken aback. “How did he 
teach?” 

“Oh, he made everything so in- 
teresting.” 

I swallowed and asked her to 
elaborate. 

“Well, he always taught as if 
everything he talked about was of 
the utmost importance. You got to 
love America when you got through 
a course with Mr. Fry. He always 
had a joke. He wasn’t afraid to 
skip chapters now and then. He 
could certainly teach you how to 
write a sentence and a term paper. 
Much better than the English teach- 
ers, only they didn’t like it much. 
And you read books when Mr. Fry 
taught you! And class was always 
_ So interesting. Not boring.” She 
stopped and looked at me defiantly. 

“Did all the pupils feel that 
way?” 

“Almost every one of them did. 
And the reason I came to see you 
was that none of us like the way 
you teach. It’s all so dull!” 

I blushed. I stammered: “Well, 
Mr. Fry and I teach two different 
ways.” 

“Oh, no,” she insisted, “it’s not 
that. Mr. Fry really taught. He 
taught us something every day. He 
was about the only real teacher we 
ever had.” 

“Then why was he fired?” I said 
stupidly. 

Doris laughed. “Don’t you know? 
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All the kids do.” She stood in the 
door smiling. ‘“‘Jealously.” 

I wondered if the pupils really 
disliked my teaching as much as 
Doris had implied. Next day, in 
one class I tried an experiment. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘we’ve finished 
the first unit. I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be a good idea to go back 
and discuss the big ideas of this 
unit.” I paused. No response. So 
I added: “The way Mr. Fry used 
to do.” 

Everyone sat up. Most of them 
smiled, and two girls giggled. I 
had no idea what Mr. Fry's method 
was. “Tom,” I asked, “will you take 
over?” 

Tom nodded vigorously and came 
to the front of the room. “All 
right,” he rasped, “who will dare?” 

“I will,” said a girl. “I believe 
that Columbus came to the New 
World more for religious reasons 
than for commercial reasons.” 

“Oh” groaned a group of pupils, 
snapping their fingers for attention. 
Tom called on one. 

“I think that’s very stupid reason- 
ing. Spain was only using religion 
as a mask for imperialism.” 

Lucille turned in her seat. “You 
wouldn’t think so if you knew any- 
thing about Philip the Second.” 

The debate continued until Tom 
issued the next dare. A pupil ac- 
cepted and defiantly announced: “I 
think all that about Spain being so 
poor at colonizing is a lot of mal- 
atkey. Everything south of Texas 
except Brazil is Spanish. That looks 
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pretty good to me.” 

I winced at the word ‘“‘malarkey’”’ 
and the pupils winced at the idea. 
The tigers of Anglo-Saxonry rose to 
the defense of the text and the 
challenging pupil did his best to 
stand them off. 

A few nights later I drove some 
pupils to a basketball game. One of 
the boys observed: “Class has been 
better lately.” 

“How do you mean, better?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, more like Mr. Fry used to 
teach.” 

“Was Mr. Fry a good teacher?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, boy!” chortled the crowd in 
unison. And one continued. “Was 
he! Boy, he really could teach you. 
I learned more from him than my 
big brother did at the university in 
the same course. That’s a fact!” 

I went around later to visit Dr. 
Kelley, Doris’ father. 

“The fact is,” he said, “you’re in 
a tough spot. Fry was a truly great 
teacher. You're filling the shoes of 
a master. I hear the children talk- 
ing. Fry seems to have been the 
only teacher who ever got under 
their skins and taught them any- 
thing.” 

“Then why was he fired?” 

“Difference of opinion, I guess. 
Fry thought education consisted of 
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stirring up and creating. He made 
himself very unpopular. You see, 
education is really a complete social 
venture. I see that from being on 
the school board. Fry was excellent 
with pupils but he made a terrible 
mess of his adult relationships.” 

“You’re also a father,” I said. 
“Don’t you think your daughter de- 
serves good teachers?” 

He lit his pipe. “Of course. If 
you want the truth, I'd rather have 
Doris study under Fry than under 
you. In the long run she'd learn 
more.” He smiled wryly. “At the 
same time, what she learns from you 
may be better for her in the long 
run.” 

“Did you concur in his dismis- 
sal?” 

Dr. Kelley looked at me a long 
time and then laughed. “I cut 
board meeting that night. I knew 
the matter was coming up.” 

“But how would you have voted?” 
I persisted. 

“Fry was a disruptive force. He 
was also a great teacher. I think 
the two aspects balanced precisely. 
I would neither hire him nor fire 
him.” He continued: “The fine as- 
pect of the whole thing is that you, 
a beginning teacher, don’t have to 
be all Fry or all yourself. You can 
be both a fine teacher and a fine, 
social individual. It’s possible.” 


James A. Michener is Associate Professor of the 
Social Studies in the Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. Reported from the Clearing 


House, XVI (October, 1941), 67-70. 

















SCHOOL PRACTICES THAT HELP AND HURT 


PERSONALITY 


WILLARD S. ELSBREE 
In the Teachers College Record 


i system of grades introduced 
around the middle of the last cen- 
tury still prevails in all but a hand- 
ful of American schools. Children, 
parents, and administrators are al- 
ways talking about grades, but not 
many of them question the function 
of the graded system. They may 
not like some specific manisfesta- 
tion of it, but they have seldom 
analyzed the underlying principles 
on which it operates. 

Pupils are commonly admitted to 
school at the age of six, regardless 
of their mental ability, physical ma- 
turity, or achievement. This practice 
is in harmony with the democratic 
ptinciples on which American edu- 
cation rests. The first year discloses 
striking differences in pupils’ native 
ability, interests, emotions, health, 
social maturity, and achievement. 
Despite the verbal acceptance of 
this fact, most schools establish 
standards of subject-matter achieve- 
ment for the first grade which 
destine many children to failure. 
Variations in interest, emotions, 
health and social maturity are toler- 
ated; no minimum requirements are 
set up for these phases of child life. 
But when it comes to reading, 10 
to 20 percent of the children are 
labeled failures and made to repeat 
the first grade. Similarly, in the 


fourth grade, number work consti- 
tutes a major stumbling block and 





many children meet their Waterloo 
at this point in their schooling. 
Here a child is likely to be more 
sensitive to his retardation. 

The theory on which the whole 
graded system rests is that certain 
tools, especially reading and arith- 
metic, are basic to achievement in 
general, and the school cannot func- 
tion effectively if children are 
moved along regardless of their 
mastery of these skills. However 
reasonable this assumption may ap- 
pear to be, homogeneity among 
human beings is a myth and intelli- 
gent educators no longer believe 
that the school can be so organized 
as to achieve it. That is, the task 
of combining all the varied traits 
and abilities in order to achieve a 
high degree of homogeneity is so 
complex that it is impractical. 

The grade system and its accom- 
panying promotion requirements 
fail to provide adequately for many 
human wants. It puts a damper on 
the natural craving for success for 
an appreciable percentage of the 
pupils and invokes a penalty out of 
all proportion to the child’s failure. 
And while some failure experiences 
in life contribute to growth, they 
do not do so when they are so 
overwhelming as to produce dis- 
couragement and despair. And to 
profit from failure one must under- 
stand its cause and see what must 
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be done to overcome it. Children 
seldom understand the chain of 
events leading up to the experience 
of nonpromotion. 

Similarly, the graded system is 
out of harmony with the principle 
that all human beings need recogni- 
tion, approval, and admiration. The 
philosophy implied in the graded 
system is that a proportion are 
doomed to failure. 

Further, the use of nonpromotion 
subtracts from the sense of security 
which is so essential for normal 
growth and thus violates another 
principle of mental hygiene. No 
child who feels that his membership 
in the group is uncertain can have 
a sense of security. 

It seems clear that age grouping 
and normal progress are more con- 
sonant with mental-hygiene princi- 
ples than the old grade concept. The 
sooner we adapt our classroom 
situations to eliminate the sense of 
failure now growing out of non- 
promotion, the sooner our educa- 
tional objectives will be realized. 

Closely related to grading and 
promotion is the old problem of 
matks and examinations. Examin- 
ations should not be condemned 
out of hand, since they can con- 
tribute to the diagnosis of achieve- 
ment and provide a basis for plan- 
ning, but it is safe to say that more 
harm than good results from most 
examination systems in use. 

School marks are usually admin- 
istered on a competitive basis. In 
other words, to some pupils they 
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bring satisfaction and pride; to 
others they spell defeat and dis- 
couragement. The competitive ar- 
rangement might be justified if the 
school were merely charged with the 
responsibility of selecting scholars 
from among the pupils enrolled; 
but the school’s responsibility is 
quite different, namely, to develop 
each child to 4s maximum capacity. 

Competition for marks is not con- 
ducive to the development of the 
child’s total personality. All pupils 
cannot achieve high grades; some 
are doomed to low and average 
marks. Since those who succeed 
satisfy their normal craving for 
success and those who fail are likely 
to be depressed, there is great temp- 
tation for pupils to cheat. Truancy 
is also a concomitant of low grades 
and a sense of failure. 

Typical marking schemes exemp- 
lify the biblical adage of giving to 
him who hath and taking away from 
him who hath not. They recognize 
only the pupil with unusual talents 
and withhold approval from those 
of low or average abilities. Since all 
normal humans crave recognition 
and approval, a marking system 
which denies this to a large propor- 
tion of pupils is unsatisfactory from 
the mental-hygiene point of view. 
They are unsatisfactory also because 
they stimulate worry and anxiety. 
Pupils whose parents place great 
stress on marks are under continu- 
ous strain. 

Progressive schools are moving 
tapidly away from the old system. 




















They are attempting to evaluate the 
pupil’s progress in terms of his own 
abilities—not those of his associ- 
ates. In general they collect much 
more data for each pupil than used 
to be common, and lay stress on 
those aspects of child life which 
ate related to personality growth. 
Of equal importance with marks, 
gtades, and promotions is the whole 
matter of discipline. While the 
extreme measures of the last century 
have largely disappeared, there still 
ptevails in many schools a type of 
discipline which is entirely out of 
harmony with the principles of 
good mental hygiene. Pupils with 
shortcomings are assigned unpleas- 
ant tasks, they are deprived of 
privileges others enjoy, or they are 
subjected to nagging. The concept 
that behavior is determined by cer- 
tain experiences and associations 
and does not grow out of natural 
sinfulness has not yet penetrated 
the thinking of many educators. 
The modern theory of discipline 
suggests the idea of selfdiscipline 
and aims to help pupils become re- 
sponsible for their own conduct. It 
takes account of the basic needs and 
urges of children. An effort is 
made to provide security and to 
make children feel that they belong. 
Consideration is given to their need 
for social recognition and approval. 
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AND PERSONALITY 


Coupled with this is the necessity 
for helping children develop pur- 
poses they can reasonably achieve 
and assisting them in attainment. 

The approach to the problem of 
discipline, then, becomes one of ap- 
plying the principles of mental 
hygiene. To many practical-minded 
teachers this seems an oversimplifi- 
cation of the problem. Children 
come from widely varying environ- 
ments and many have developed bad 
habits before they arrive. It some- 
times seems an impossible task to 
deal with such problem children in 
accordance with mental-hygiene 
principles and at the same time pro- 
mote the welfare of the group. 
Certainly no rule-of-thumb proced- 
ure will resolve all the problems 
that arise in the classroom. There 
are times when orders have to be 
carried out, when the welfare of the 
group demands that some rebellious 
pupil be firmly dealt with. 

But in general an understanding 
and acceptance of the fundamental 
cravings of mankind and a program 
designed to satisfy them will provide 
a solution of the age-old problem of 
discipline. Practices which satisfy 
the major needs of children, rather 
than thwarting them, make for bet- 
ter adjusted personalities. That fact 
should provide the foundation for 
sound administrative practices. 


Willard S. Elsbree is Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from the Teachers College Record, XLIII 


(October, 1941), 24-34. 











AIR YOUR SCHOOL 





WAYNE EDLAND 


In the Educational Screen 


Yy OU can do it; all you need is 
a station—tradio, not police. In 
September, 1939, our high school 
decided to go on the air each week 
for 30 minutes over our local sta- 
tion. We began with the notion that 
any program that was too academic 
or pedantic must be avoided. At the 
same time, our broadcast material 
must not be unworthy of the stand- 
atds of quality we try to maintain 
in the classroom. This, then, was 
(and is) our chief objective: To 
present a program of sufficient 
worth to justify it as an educative 
activity, and to present this program 
in a manner that would get a favor- 
able reaction from as large a listen- 
ing public as possible. This effort 
to keep one eye on education and 
the other on public interest, need- 
less to say, is quite hard on the eyes. 

Having determined our broad 
objective, we took stock of our re- 
sources. We found that we had two 
disadvantages somewhat peculiar to 
our school. These obstacles were 
serious but not insurmountable. In 
the first place, we have no speech 
department; consequently, our sup- 
ply of capable “voices” was limited 
to those discovered in school plays 
and oral English work. Second, we 
have no orchestra, no string groups, 
no individual instrumental instruc- 
tion—nothing but a band and a glee 
club. 

Our advantages were, I believe, 
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those which almost any school may 
expect in beginning broadcasting. 
We quickly obtained the interest and 
support of the teaching staff, and 
we enjoyed the enthusiastic and de- 
pendable cooperation of a sufficient 
number of able students to guaran- 
tee the preparation and presentation 
of our programs. 

We found too an inexhaustible 
fund of material for programs. And 
most vital of all the favorable con- 
ditions, the radio station wanted us 
on the air. Your local station man- 
ager signs an agreement to use his 
station to render a certain amount 
of public service, and he is looking 
for people who can help him do a 
good job of it. 

We decided that each regular 
program should give news of school 
activities for the coming week, in- 
clude student musical talent, and 
present a dramatic biographical 
sketch of some outstanding person- 
ality out of our city’s past. The 
school paper assumed responsibility 
for broadcasting school news. Each 
broadcast was an assignment to a 
staff reporter. Our band instructor 
and glee-club director helped ferret 
out individual musical talent. A 
band recording of the school song 
opened our program; a vocal record- 
ing of the same closed it. The dra- 
matics department selected students 
to present our scripts. The typing 
department typed the scripts for 




















each cast. It was really remarkable 
how our problem resolved itself into 
a number of simple tasks. Our most 
masterly achievement was in pert- 
suading teachers to supervise student 
groups in preparation of the scripts. 
The material came from the local 
historical society, the school and 
public libraries, and the “old-tim- 
ers’ of the community. With the 
aid of model scripts and a list of 
suggestions worked out from a study 
of many samples, student groups 
worked their biographical material 
into radio dramatizations. Matters 
of accuracy and English were 
checked with the teacher-sponsor ; 
the script was revised and made 
ready for presentation. Rehearsals 
took some three hours for each 15 
minutes on the air. 

At the end of the first year we 
asked ourselves two questions: first, 
what benefits had accrued from the 
broadcasting program; second, what 
positive suggestions did we have for 
the new season? 

The students who prepared the 
biographical dramatizations received 
training in community research. 
They learned politic methods of ob- 
taining cooperation. They worked 
with the consciousness that each 
word would be heard by thousands 
of listeners. They wrote with a pur- 
pose, carefully and accurately. No 
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student composition exercise this! 

The experience in presenting the 
programs has been invaluable to the 
participants. They talked and played 
to larger audiences than ever before; 
new talents were discovered, new 
ambitions born. It may surprise 
you, but the average student ap- 
ptoaches the mike for the first time 
with more confidence and does a 
much better job than the average 
adult. Our young broadcasters were 
gtowing up with radio and learning 
to use it as a tool. 

The broadcasts fostered school- 
community relations. We gave wit- 
ness in our radio series to the pro- 
found respect that much of our 
youth has for the services of those 
who lived before them. This is 
truth; and our older citizens like it 
and value it. 

Finally, what can we do better 
this year? Well, we're ready for a 
little more democracy. The students 
can take more responsibility; there- 
fore they’re entitled to it. Also, 
we're determined to have even more 
listeners; a publicity committee 
would have helped us last year; this 
year we have one. And we shall go 
farther than last year in ferreting 
out potential performers—students 
shyly hiding their lights under those 
baskets that should have worn out 
long ago. 


Wayne Edland is a member of the faculty of the 
Bloomington, Illinois, High School. Reported from 
the Educational Screen, XX (September, 1941), 


282-83, 312. 








THE TEACHER AND ZESTFUL LIVING 





FLORA M. RHIND 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


(2 scentLy there appeared in 
one of the educational journals a 
protest against the movie stereotype 
of the teacher. There is cause for 
alarm, the writer pointed out, when 
the public accepts with amused tol- 
erance, the picture of the educator 
as a be-spectacled, colorless indi- 
vidual, prim in manner, devoid of 
humor, and frustrated sexually. 
Perhaps Stephen Leacock’s picture 
of the male teacher who prefers “tea 
to whiskey-and-soda, blindman’s 
buff to draw poker, and a freshman 
picnic to a prize fight” is pretty 
close to the Hollywood conception 
of an educator. And while there 
may be cause for alarm in this stereo- 
type, it must be admitted that the 
movies have not created it out of 
whole cloth. 

Sadly enough, dryness—or dull- 
ness—is one of the characteristics 
commonly associated with scholars, 
and, at least traditionally, the teach- 
er is a scholar. But while dullness 
may possibly be accepted in scholars 
as the unfortunate price of service 
at the frontiers of knowledge, it 
cannot be tolerated in the teacher. 
The teacher needs above all what 
may be called a zest for living. It 
is a curiously contagious thing, this 
zest, and its presence in the class- 
room insures a learning situation 
that no skill with techniques, no 
command of subject matter can 
ever quite match. 
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If zest for living is so important 
to the teacher, can we complacently 
leave its development to chance? Or 
is there a responsibility here that 
has a place in teacher education? 

I hasten to add that I am not 
recommending courses in “How to 
Acquire a Zest for Living.” And 
it may be claimed that by the time 
the student arrives at the teacher- 
training institution it is too late to 
do anything about his attitude 
toward living. But the effect of a 
new environment on the individual 
is not to be wholly discounted, and 
there are various ways in which the 
school can make a very positive 
contribution in this respect. 

The first of these is in regard to 
health, which is certainly a prerequi- 
site for zest. Physical examinations 
and attention to remediable physical 
defects, the encouragement of good 
health habits, the development of 
an understanding of growth, and a 
knowledge of recent advances in the 
science of nutrition all lie within 
the province of the school or col- 
lege. 

Closely related to health is the 
inner serenity which stems from self- 
knowledge and a reasonably sound 
emotional adjustment. This moves 
us into the area of mental health 
and points to a responsibility for 
giving the prospective teacher some 
understanding of the dynamics of 
human behavior, with a view both 




















to his own personal adjustment and 
to providing some insight into the 
emotional needs of his students. 

The whole area of mental hygiene 
opens up so many challenges that it 
would be folly to attempt to cover 
them here. But we may single out 
one which constitutes a major, and 
frequently unrecognized, problem 
in the adjustment of the individual. 
Our society puts a tremendous 
emphasis on success. This drive has 
much to commend it—but most, if 
not all, of us are doomed to en- 
counter more failures than successes 
in both the large and small things 
of life. Our pattern is to dramatize 
the successes—the failures are apol- 
ogized for and hidden away. A 
vast quantity of energy goes into 
this burying of failures and a high 
emotional price is paid in the proc- 
ess of rationalization. Progress 
would be made toward “inner 
serenity” if our young people were 
helped to recognize the important 
role of failure in normal life, to 
learn to take it in their stride, to 
build on it, and through understand- 
ing, to develop adequate techniques 
for handling it emotionally. 

Of two other elements which 
enter into zest for living, one is 
humor—and I realize with despair 
the difficulty of placing any respon- 
sibility for development of this 
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precious trait on general education; 
the difficulty, but not the impossi- 
bility. Perhaps humor is an out- 
growth of the second trait—a ready 
imagination. And while it can be 
maintained that an individual either 
is or isn’t endowed with imagina- 
tion, rich experiences in art and 
literature will go far toward devel- 
oping an elasticity of mind which 
will enable the student to range 
widely beyond his own personal 
experience and environment. 

Health, serenity, imagination, 
humor—to these should be added 
courage; not so much courage to 
take bodily risks or withstand physi- 
cal suffering, as courage to push on 
when difficulties seem insurmount- 
able. It is difficult to say what the 
schools can do to develop courage, 
but example can play a large role 
in it. 

Broad knowledge and _ varied 
skills also play a part in zestful 
living, for they provide the tools to 
work with. But they are poor 
things in themselves unless they go 
hand in hand with the qualities 
mentioned. 

If we are to get rid of Holly- 
wood’s stereotype of the pathetic, 
ineffectual, “‘dry-as-dust” teacher, we 
must turn our attention to creating 
teachers who will make that stereo- 
type outmoded and ridiculous. 


Flora M. Rhind is a member of the staff of the 
General Education Board. Reported from the 
Harvard Educational Review, XI (October, 1941), 


424-30. 











EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING 


FLoyp W. REEVES 


In the Educational Record 


in OCIAL and economic planning 
deals with the basic needs of people 
—food, clothing, housing, medical 
cate, education, employment, and 
recreation. People have other needs 
than these, but they are unmeasur- 
able, and in a different category 
from the standpoint of planning. 
But the seven needs named are 
fundamental. We may take it as 
axiomatic that our first goal in plan- 
ning is to place these necessities 
within the reach of all. 

Two facts stand out in connec- 
tion with these basic needs. First, 
we have ample resources with which 
to supply these needs. Second, we 
have never done so. Why? Because 
of inadequate planning. We have 
never had a plan of even local or 
regional scope which aimed to bring 
to everyone the necessities of life. 

Today a new factor has been 
thrust into the situation. Social and 
economic planning for defense has 
been thrust on us on a grand scale. 
This planning lacks some of the 
broad objectives that many con- 
sider desirable, but the experience in 
planning should be a permanent 
gain. When the present emergency 
is past we shall face a greater one 
still—the danger of collapse. But 
we shall also be on the threshold of 
an opportunity. Meanwhile we are 
mobilizing our resources to defend 
democracy, and we must exercise ex- 
treme care lest we sap the vitality 
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of the things we are trying to pre- 
serve. There can be no greater 
incentive to defend our way of life 
than the belief that this way of life 
provides an opportunity for every- 
one to obtain at least a measure of 
the basic necessities for a satisfying 
existence. Many do not have that 
feeling; we have never given it to 
them in the past, but we can no 
longer afford to withhold it. Once, 
adequate planning would have giv- 
en promise of a satisfying existence; 
now vital necessity demands it for 
national survival. 

Educators have a fundamental 
role in the reorientation of our 
economy. They must provide the 
spadework that makes continuous, 
peacetime planning possible. Plan- 
ning is seriously misunderstood by 
the citizens of this nation. They 
tolerate it in a crisis, but when con- 
ditions approach normal they view 
it with suspicion. It becomes a use- 
less frill, or the work of bureau- 
cratic busybodies, or a step toward 
increased demands on the taxpayer. 
Educators must change this attitude. 
They must approach this task in 
every possible way, but we are con- 
cerned ‘here with activities of a 
formal nature—those conducted by 
schools. For us the question is: 
“How can the schools equip youth 
for the social planning necessary to 
satisfy their primary material 
needs?” 














First of all, the school can make 
adequate provision for training 
planning technicians. The colleges 
now turn out plenty of specialists— 
architects, sociologists, economists, 
etc.—who are competent in certain 
aspects of planning activities; but 
effective planning cannot be carried 
on in water-tight compartments. 
Persons with the broad training re- 
quired for large-scale planning are 
hard to find. And they cannot be 
produced simply by adding another 
training course to the graduate 
curriculums of the universities. The 
best way to develop skill in formu- 
lating complex, multiple-factor plans 
is to participate in their formulation. 
This should be part of postgraduate 
training. 

The training of specialists is a 
matter for colleges and universities. 
But the students of lower schools 
can also participate in planning 
activities. A great many such ac- 
tivities are possible in the high 
school and even in the elementary 
school—field and inspection trips, 
landscaping school grounds, con- 
structing recreational facilities, sur- 
veys of housing, traffic control, and 
the like. 

No type of planning experience 
is more valuable than participation 
in the development of a master plan 
for utilizing the resources of a com- 
munity. No community is so small 
that it is wholly without resources 
and no community is so well organ- 
ized that it cannot improve the use 
it makes of its available means. The 
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formulating of such plans and inte- 
grating them with regional interests 
is a complex business, yet there are 
many points at which young people 
can render significant help. 

The first step in such planning 
is a fact-finding survey, and there 
is ample precedent for using young 
people to conduct the field work in 
such studies. 

The second step is to compare the 
existing situation with such stand- 
ards as are available, thus exposing 
existing deficiencies. 

The third step, the actual devel- 
opment of plans, is not one in 
which young people can perform as 
well as adults, but the planning 
efforts of youth, however immature, 
should be welcomed. They need 
this experience in developing a 
sense of civic responsibility and to 
assist them in preparing for adult 
planning activities. 

The fourth step in the planning 
process is to put the plan across, and 
here youth can be of definite assis- 
tance. The schools should also have 
a substantial share in putting the 
plan into effect. Many small studies 
and analyses will be needed, and 
these can often be handled by 
pupils. The community can offer 
youth a partnership in the great 
task of improving its common life. 

The interest of the schools in 
planning should extend beyond the 
local community. Many of the fac- 
tors involved in intelligent planning 
can be adequately dealt with only 
on a basis that is at least regional. 
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The development of a broad-mind- 
ed regionalism, founded on a 
sharing of cultural and economic 
backgrounds, is one of the most 
fundamental of our national needs. 

An example of the role the school 
may play in this connection exists 
on the West Coast, where the 
Northwest Regional Council serves 
to bring educational institutions into 
close relationship with agencies in 
the forefront of regional planning. 
{See EpucATION DiceEstT, VI (De- 
cember, 1940), 8-11. — Editor's 
Note.} 

A second example is supplied in 
the Tennessee Valley, where the 
TVA carries on regional planning 
in seven states, in close cooperation 
with the schools and colleges. 
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Planning for the region is reflected 
in the curriculums of every educa- 
tional institution in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Each of the nation’s various eco- 
nomic and cultural regions would 
benefit from a cooperative arrange- 
ment with its educational institu- 
tions. The intelligent use of re- 
sources for the benefit of our own 
and later generations requires all 
the ability at our command. Plan- 
ners cannot be trained in a vacuum 
and the mental attitudes that lead 
people to seek the services of 
trained planners cannot be learned 
wholly out of books. Education for 
planning must mean participation in 
planning. That is the challenge the 
schools must meet. 


Floyd W. Reeves is Director of the American 
Youth Commission. Reported from the Educational 
Record, XXII (October, 1941), 479-90. 
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“Wren teachers in the Great Falls, Mont., High School 
want a classroom showing of a movie or slide subject, all 
they have to do is to make a request to the Projectors’ Club. 
The pupil members relieve the teachers of all responsibility. 


Pupils o 


rate the machines, keep the equipment repaired, 


and handle checking in and out of the paraphernalia. They 
love the work, and they do a good job. Obviously the school 
benefits by this service. What do the pupils gain by member- 
ship? The 35 boys in the club are chosen from a long wait- 
ing list by an unusual standard: preference is given to social 
misfits and those who rate low scholastically. The club gives 
them their chance to feel a sense of achievement, to stand out 
from the crowd, to be responsible citizens in the school.— 


Clearing House. 











EACH SOLDIER IN THE RIGHT PLACE 


GEORGE P. WARNER 


In Occupations 


ECAUSE of the simple truth 
that all men are not alike, the War 
Department is now engaged in the 
greatest personnel task in history. 
When the Selective Service Act 
was passed, no one wanted a repe- 
tition of what happened in 1917. 
The lost time and effort, discourage- 
ment, and ¢onfusion at the begin- 
ning of the war can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. All of it came from the 
failure to sort out and evaluate the 
men of the country before assigning 
them to definite Army jobs. We 
learned from that mistake. 

Since the World War, the scope 
of the average job has been nar- 
rowed. Men concentrate more and 
more on smaller parts of their work 
and reach a high degree of skill in 
their particular jobs. When a man 
is called into the Army he should be 
placed where he can use his particu- 
lar skill; otherwise, not only is his 
skill wasted, but the man himself 
will become restless and dissatisfied. 
In time of war the value of man’s 
aptitudes properly applied, and his 
resulting state of mind—multiplied 
by millions—cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

The classification task was rele- 
gated to the Adjutant General’s 
Department. The placement pro- 


gtam adopted is similar to that used 
in large industrial establishments, 
with the difference that the Army 
cannot pick and choose; it must ac- 





cept every soldier accepted by the 
local draft boards. These men, 
whatever their skills, must be fitted 
rapidly into the constantly expand- 
ing army. 

Within all corps areas, reception 
centers have been established to 
which all men inducted into the ser- 
vice are sent. Here they are tested, 
interviewed, classified, and then 
assigned to various Army units, 
where they are most likely to be use- 
ful, or to replacement centers, where 
they receive training in the diverse 
arms of the service. 

The reception centers are staffed 
by officers and enlisted men trained 
in personnel administration. Many 
held positions as psychologists, em- 
ployment counselors, or statisticians 
ptior to their induction. Before be- 
ginning active work, these specialists 
receive special training to orient 
them in the policies and needs of 
the Army. 

The classification process at re- 
ception centers has five phases: 

Interviewing new soldiers and 
recording detailed information of 
work experience and abilities. 

Testing new soldiers to obtain 
accurate measures of their learning 
abilities. 

Classifying new soldiers accord- 
ing to occupational groupings for 
which they are best fitted. 

Coding and filing the qualifica- 
tion cards. 
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Placement of classified soldiers. 

The interviewers assemble de- 
tailed information about each man’s 
vocational and educational back- 
ground, special abilities, hobbies, 
past military experience, social and 
marital status, and preference regard- 
ing assignment in the service. All 
the pertinent information obtained 
by the interviewer is recorded on 
the soldier’s “Qualification Card.” 
This card of heavyustock, 814 x 11, 
is coded with a hole punch. 

On it, in addition to the data 
obtained by interview, are listed the 
scores received in the Army Gen- 
eral Classification Test, the trade 
tests, and the aptitude tests. The 
card is so planned that every one 
working with the soldier may re- 
cord his contribution to the total 
description, and all of the data may 
be seen at a glance. 

This card is used by the classi- 
fier to establish the proper occu- 
pational activity for each man. It 
is used by the assignment section to 
select the men needed by the vari- 
ous Army services. It goes with the 
man, from the reception center to 
the unit to which he is assigned to 
duty. 

The Army’s testing procedures are 
designed to secure an index of the 
soldier's intelligence and learning 
capacity, to measure his competence 
in certain occupations, and to pro- 
vide a tool for selecting men for 
special technical training. The most 
widely used is the General Classi- 
fication Test which is given to all 
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men prior to the personal interview. 
This is a group test devised to re- 
place the old Army Alpha Examina- 
tion. On the basis of this test, each 
man is assigned an Army grade. 

Five grades have been established. 
Grade I consists of men who pos- 
sess marked ability. Given the 
other necessary qualifications—lead- 
ership, personality, education, and 
experience—these men are likely to 
be good officer material. 

Grade II includes men who are 
alert and learn more readily than 
the average. Some men in Grade 
II are of the commissioned officer 
type, but a larger number of po- 
tential noncommissioned officers 
will be found in this grade. 

Grade III includes the “average” 
soldiers, men who do not need 
constant supervision, yet cannot be 
expected to carry out many tasks on 
their own initiative. 

Grade IV contains men who are 
slightly below Grade III, and in 
Grade V are a small group whose 
mentality is far below average. 
These men are recommended for 
further study, for special labor 
assignments, and in some cases, for 
discharge. 

Men in Grade V and men dis- 
covered to be illiterate are retested 
with the Army’s Nonlanguage Tests 
and are interviewed by the psy- 
chological staff. 

Immediately after the general test 
and interview, other tests are ad- 
ministered. These are trade tests, of 
which there are four general types: 
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oral, written, picture, and perform- 
ance. Tests have been standardized 
for some 130 different occupations. 
The oral and picture tests are de- 
signed to estimate a soldier's pro- 
ficiency in the occupation with 
which he claims familiarity. The 
performance tests involve the use of 
tools and materials. Typists, for 
example, are given a standardized 
exercise to copy in a given time. 
Several types of written tests are em- 
ployed, including the multiple- 
choice. On the basis of these four 
tests, it is apparent whether the 
soldier is competent or incompetent 
in the occupation he professes to 
know. 

Aptitude tests are also given, 
occasionally in the reception centers 
but more often in the replacement 
centers. Tests for clerical and 
mechanical aptitude are the two 
most employed, but certain branches 
of the service—notably the Signal 
Corps and Air Corps—use other 
special tests. 
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When all available information 
regarding a soldier’s qualifications 
is recorded, his qualifications card 
is submitted promptly to the classi- 
fiers. He will be recommended for 
placement according to the Army's 
needs rather than his own. skills 
only if his speciality has a limited 
military application or is repeatedly 
found in the general run of inducted 
men. 

The initial assignment is subject 
to change. If a soldier later demon- 
strates ability which can be used by 
the Army, he may be transferred to 
a unit where this skill would be most 
effective. 

Ordinarily a man is classified’ 
within 48 hours after his arrival at 
a reception center. Yet with all this 
speed and pressure, accuracy is not 
sacrificed. The War Department is 
constantly re-evaluating its classi- 
fication procedures and perfecting 
techniques to the end that each man 
may be placed where he will be 
happiest and most efficient. 


Reception Center, Fort Dix, New Jersey. Reported 


! Lieutenant George P. Warner is stationed at | 


from Occupations, XX (October, 1941), 3-6. 
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okt a recent meeting of the Michigan Conference of Super- 
intendents the following realistic resolution was passed: 
The incoming officers of the Conference are reminded that 
the original purpose of this meeting was to promote good 
fellowship and better acquaintance, and only incidentally to 


solve problems and impart knowledge. 








PSYCHOLOGY IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 





ARDEN FRANDSEN 


In the School Review 


One approach to the question of 
the desirability of psychology in the 
high-school curriculum is a survey 
of the present status of the subject 
and of school administrators’ opin- 
ions about it. The responses to a 
questionnaire sent to 73 high-school 
principals in Utah, to which 92 per- 
cent replied, indicate two-thirds of 
these principals either provide a 
course in elementary general psy- 
chology or think that it should be 
provided, that 64 percent favor 
courses in how to study, 69 percent 
favor courses in the development of 
personality, and 42 percent favor 
mental hygiene. A survey of Mon- 
tana schools showed that psychology 
was taught in 31 percent, and in 
half the remainder the addition of 
.the subject was favored. The subject 
has been taught in all North Dakota 
high schools since 1920. 

Another approach to the question 
of psychology in the high-school 
curriculum is to ask what are the 
aims and content of the course and 
whether they can be achieved. A 
question on the value of psychology 
was added to the 1939 state high- 
school examinations in North Da- 
kota; the students were asked to 
“name some specific ways in which 
your course has helped you.” The 
six most frequent items were the 
following: 

Helps one to understand himself, 
his mental life and behavior; helps 
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one to understand and get along 
better with other people; helps in 
personality development and adjust- 
ment; improves learning efficiency 
and study methods; gives a knowl- 
edge of the nervous system; shows 
how to form desirable habits and 
how to break undesirable ones. 

A number of writers have indi- 
cated their opinion that these are 
substantially the values to be ex- 
pected in high-school psychology. 
Engel believes that the study of apti- 
tudes, abilities, interests, attitudes, 
and social conduct should be corre- 
lated with the guidance functions of 
the high school. Harris thinks 
salesmanship, an understanding of 
the unreliability of testimony, and 
an understanding of children’s be- 
havior should be added. 

In general these views on aim and 
content agree with the ranking 14 
topics in order of worth for inclu- 
sion in the high-school curriculum 
obtained by Pechstein and Broxson 
from 163 educators. The ranks are: 
(1) personality adjustment; (2) 
economical work and study; (3) 
attention, memory, and learning; 
(4) the feelings and emotions; (5) 
moral and religious growth; (6) in- 
terests of high-school pupils; (7) 
interaction of physical and psycho- 
logical factors; (8) social functions 
of the individual; (9) original na- 
ture, heredity, and environment; 
(10) individual and group differ- 











ences; (11) extracurricular activi- 
ties; (12) home as a social insti- 
tution; (13) social intermingling of 
the sexes; (14) orientation and 
psychological perspective. 

A survey of the literature has 
revealed no valid test of the extent 
to which high-school pupils achieve 
the objectives expected from the 
study of psychology. Moreover, the 
idea that psychology is difficult for 
high-school pupils to comprehend 
occurs rather frequently. Some data 
obtained by the writer from classes 
in general psychology at the Utah 
State Agricultural College suggest 
that maturity and selection on the 
basis of ability are significant in 
determining achievement, and that 
the usual college psychology course 
would not, therefore, be suitable for 
high-school use. 

Since some of the concepts of gen- 
eral psychology are probably diffi- 
cult for high-school students, and 
since the applications of psychology 
to personality, social behavior, study 
habits, and problems of guidance 
and adjustment are rated as most 
important, the course for high-school 
pupils should probably be concerned 
with applied rather than general 
psychology and include only the top- 
ics suggested above. 

Most of the textbooks in use 
support this contention. There is a 
dearth, mentioned by several writ- 
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the School Review, XLIX (September, 1941), 


Arden Frandsen teaches psychology in the al 
515-25. 


| State Agricultural College, Logan. Reported from 





ers, of textbooks in general psy- 
chology suitable for high-school use, 
but a much greater supply of mate- 
rial suitable for a high-school course 
in applied psychology. 

Another problem of introducing 
psychology into the high school is 
the training of those who are to 
teach the courses. Several authori- 
ties have mentioned as an objection 
the lack of adequately trained teach- 
ers.. This is particularly a problem in 
the small high school, where per-: 
haps only a single class is taught 
during the year and the teacher's 
efforts are mainly in another field. 
Two possibilities may be suggested: 

Teaching psychology in the high 
school should be added either to the 
responsibilities of a teacher in gen- 
eral social science or to the duties 
of a person whose other function is 
psychological guidance or counsel- 
ing of pupils. In either case, the 
person’s training should include 
specific preparation for teaching ap- 
plied psychology in the high school. 

The specific training for teaching 
psychology in the high school, 
whether by the social-science teacher 
or the psychological counselor, 
should include courses in general 
psychology, educational psychology,: 
adolescence, learning, clinical psy- 
chology applied to guidance and 
adjustment problems, social psy- 
chology, and study habits. 











A FUNCTIONAL REVISION OF PLANE GEOMETRY 





P. H. NYGAARD 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


NM ANY teachers of plane 
geometry introduce their subject 
proudly by stating that it is over 
2000 years old. They announce in 
awe-inspiring phrases that Euclid 
wrote his geometry textbook before 
the time of Christ and that the pres- 
ent course is much as he left it. 
They insist that revision has been 
unnecessaty because mathematical 
truths never change. 

However, such boastfulness is 
misplaced. Mathematics teachers 
should be ashamed of a subject as 
decrepit as plane geometry. There 
have been countless developments 
since Euclid which should have 
logical repercussions in the teaching 
of geometry. One of these has been 
the extensive replacement of deduc- 
tive by inductive reasoning. Ge- 
ometry can ill afford to rely entirely 
on deductive reasoning when nearly 
all science and philosophy rely on 
inductive pragmatism. 

A second development is the 
tremendous increase in the applica- 
tions of mathematics since Euclid’s 
time. A third consideration is that 
plane geometry crystalized before 
man had invented an efficient num- 
ber and measuring system. A good 
deal of Euclid is obviously a substi- 
tute for the operations of arithmetic 
and algebra which, until the advent 
of the Hindu notation, were dis- 
couragingly cumbersome; and for 
the units of measurement which the 
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Greeks also lacked. Geometry can no 
longer maintain its place without 
giving extensive recognition to the 
effective tool methods of measure- 
ment, arithmetic and algebra. 

In our opinion, then, plane ge- 
ometry is outmoded—first, in its 
reliance upon a one-sided deductive 
type of logic; second, because of 
its abstractness, which disregards 
geometry’s practical applications; 
and third, because of its poor corre- 
lation with the methods of arithme- 
tic and algebra. Our reorganization 
will be directed mainly toward 
remedying these three deficiencies. 

What can be omitted? 

A number of theorems dealing 
with the circle have no future use— 
for example, the measurement of all 
sorts of angles in terms of their 
intercepted arcs. Complicated ruler- 
and-compass problems have no utili- 
ty in later mathematics. Theorems 
based on dividing a line externally 
are in the same class. A good house- 
cleaning along this line will in no 
way jeopardize the college-prepara- 
tory value of geometry. 

Other time-consuming items can 
be eliminated by applying the crite- 
rion that it is unwise to thresh over 
in minute detail ideas which the 
students have studied in the eighth 
or ninth grade. Comprehensive 
proofs of the theorems dealing with 
the areas of rectangles, parallelo- 
grams, triangles, and trapezoids 

















would be banned, along with much 
of the laborious introduction de- 
voted to definitions and explana- 
tions. 

Further time can be saved by 
omitting formal proof of relation- 
ships so simple that the class can 
see their truth at a glance. Many of 
the relationships involved in tri- 
angles, parallelograms, and circles 
could be more efficiently presented 
as lists of characteristic properties 
or as student exercises than as 
theorems completely proved in the 
textbook. 

What can be added? 

By omitting all the material sug- 
gested it will be possible to find 
room for valuable additions. Besides 
stressing deductive reasoning of the 
hypothesis and conclusion variety, 
the course can include inductive and 
experimental methods. The use of 
arithmetic and algebra should re- 
ceive much attention. The work 
dealing with angles, proportion, 
similar triangles, and areas should 
be thoroughly correlated with real 
measurement problems solved by 
numerical methods. Elementary 
trigonometry should not be rele- 
gated to the end of the year as an 
afterthought. To facilitate algebraic 
methods, the lengths of segments 
should be represented by a single 
letter instead of by two letters at the 
ends of the segment. Authors of 
modern geometry textbooks seem to 
think that algebraic rules must never 
be allowed to attain the status of 
acceptable reasons. They slide from 
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an expression like a + 2a to its 
equivalent 3a by the word “or” in- 
stead of admitting that the reason is 
the algebraic process of combining 
like terms. Similarly, changes from 
x? — b? to (x — b) (x + 5) and 
from 2x/2a to x/a are passed over 
with hypnotic hush, instead of 
pointing out that the first is based 
on algebraic factoring and the sec- 
ond on the arithmetic method of re- 
ducing fractions to simpler form. 
Since algebra is being less intensive- 
ly covered in the ninth grade than 
formerly, it is important that plane 
geometry be taught in such a way 
that algebraic methods are encour- 
aged and developed. 

The most obvious direction in 
which plane geometry must be en- 
larged still remains. It is toward 
the immense field of applied mathe- 
matics found in the complicated 
mechanical civilization in which we 
live. 

The “parallelogram” law should 
be used in finding the resultant of 
forces and velocities. These prob- 
lems involve scale drawing, the hy- 
potenuse rule, and elementary trigo- 
nometry. They are important in 
connection with airplane navigation. 

The topic of “center of gravity” 
can be entered by way of the the- 
orem dealing with the intersection 
point of the medians of a triangle. 
This leads to the stability of auto- 
mobiles on curves and side hills, the 
balancing of rotating mechanisms, 
and a good opportunity for experi- 
mental work. 
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There is much practical geometry 
involved in the reflection and re- 
fraction of light. Simple surveying 
and measurement problems should 
be worked out by the class, An 
elementary study of blueprints would 
be desirable. The laying out of 
baseball diamonds and football 
fields, making scale drawings of 
house plans, and finding the percent 
of grade of streets are suitable proj- 
ects. In this connection students 
should receive training in the metric 
system, and in the use of decimals 
to replace common fractions and 
radicals. 

The study of arcs and tangents 
has a direct bearing on highway and 
railroad construction. Circles and 
regular polygons furnish the basis 
for nearly all designs and patterns. 
Instead of dressing up the plane 
geometry textbooks with a few pic- 
tures of designs, authors should give 
this topic more thorough attention. 
This is an application of geometry 
in which girls might be particularly 
interested, whereas many of the uses 
of geometry seem to appeal mostly 
to boys. 

Many other applications of ge- 
ometry could be included, but the 
foregoing items will serve to sug- 
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gest the type of revision advocated. 

In addition, drastic changes can 
well be made in the traditional se- 
quence and grouping of topics in 
plane geometry. The “Book” ar- 
rangement of Euclid is not advisable. 
Such topics as proportion, similar 
triangles, and the solution of right 
angles, which are the basis for most 
of the applications of geometry, 
should be introduced early in the 
course in order to take full advan- 
tage of their usefulness. Proofs and 
problems should combine geometry 
with algebra and arithmetic. Prac- 
tical applications should be included 
in each topic, correlating closely 
with the theorems studied. In each 
topic only a few theorems should be 
completely proved in the textbook. 
Much of each topic should be pre- 
sented so as to challenge the stu- 
dents to make their own investiga- 
tions and to report the results of 
their own research. 

The desirability of many of the 
features included in this plan for 
reorganizing plane geometry may, of 
course, be open to argument. How- 
ever, unless some radical plan is 
adopted for revitalizing it, the sub- 
ject will be hard to defend as part 
of the high-school curriculum. 


P. H. Nygaard teaches mathematics in the North 

Central High School, Spokane, Washington. Re- 

ported from the Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV 
(October, 1941), 269-73. 
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IS OUR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION TOO SOFT? 


FRANKLIN C, CHILLRUD 
In Social Education 


(umpren grow up today un- 
der conditions quite different from 
those obtaining even a few decades 
ago. For one thing, the average 
child today appears to receive far 
less guidance and direction outside 
the school than he formerly did. All 
three of the important formative 
agencies of an earlier period—the 
home, church, and community—are 
less influential than they once were. 
The picture looks even worse if we 
consider the greater need for guid- 
ance and direction in our complex 
society, and that we also appear to 
be less clear than formerly with re- 
spect to our system of values. 
Because of their eclectic character, 
with their inevitable inner incon- 
sistencies, many of the experiences 
of the modern child tend to have a 
purely negative effect and thus fail 
to point him in any given direction. 

A second consideration of modern 
life is the relative absence, in the 
lives of children, of socially useful 
work. Such work, common to every- 
one as a natural part of growing up 
in a simpler society, has educational 
significance which can hardly be 
overestimated, and its relative ab- 
sence today is a basic fact which 
must be considered in any view of 
education. 

In the first place, the absence of 
such work makes it difficult for the 
modern child to feel that he is an 
integral part of the society in which 





he lives. From the point of view 
of domestic economy, he is no long- 
er an asset but in increasing pro- 
portion, and for a larger portion of 
his life, a real—let us say—luxury. 
There can be little question that the 
child comes to sense this at an early 
age. 

The absence of the feeling of 
belongingness that comes naturally 
from participation in the work of 
the family—carrying a load in pro- 
portion to his strength—must be 
considered one of the real depriva- 
tions of the modern child. A feeling 
of the modern child that he is 
somehow superfluous is an important 
aspect of the youth problem as it 
exists in this country. The latter 
condition of mind tends to make 
youth a ready victim of anyone who 
comes along and gives him a uni- 
form and something to do, and 
thereby gives him a basis for be- 
lieving that he is of some conse- 
quence. 

In the second place, work is sig- 
nificant from the point of view of 
education in selfdiscipline. The 
modern child may be sufficiently 
active, but there is a sharp difference 
between activity that is work and 
activity that is play. Play is initiated 
without effort and can cease at the 
choice of the individual, while work 
activity is more difficult to get under 
way and is oriented toward the 
achievement of some definite goal. 
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Life is an admixture of work and 
play and the education of the child 
should prepare him for the former 
as well as the latter. The absence of 
socially useful work as part of the 
ptocess of growing up must thus be 
considered a real disadvantage of 
the modern child. 

The school is assumed to serve a 
supplementary function—to provide 
for those things in the child’s de- 
velopment which are not adequately 
taken care of in out-of-school ex- 
petiences. On this assumption the 
school should (1) take greater care 
than ever before to provide direc- 
tion of the educative process in terms 
of social values, and (2) compen- 
sate as best it can for the lack of 
work experience of the modern 
child. 

Education operates about two 
foci: the society in which the school 
operates, and the immature indi- 
vidual himself. Since the school is 
specifically created to assist indi- 
viduals to grow out of their imma- 
turity, an emphasis on the needs of 
society would seem to require little 
defense. It is the function of the 
school to direct the child in the de- 
velopment of characteristics and 
abilities which are important to the 
particular society in which the school 
operates. 

Education naturally centers much 
attention on the child. He is the 
raw material, so to speak, of edu- 
cation. The school must take the 
immature person seriously, because 
it is only in terms of his present 
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immaturity that his development 
can be intelligently guided or direct- 
ed. The school, however, cannot 
afford to take the immature indi- 
vidual too seriously. It cannot 
afford to deify immaturity at the 
expense of forgetting to give social 
orientation to the educative process. 

In my opinion the Progressive 
emphasis in education is particularly 
open to the criticism that it does 
deify immaturity and does fail to 
give sufficient attention to the need 
of adult direction of the learning 
process. ‘‘Selfexpression,” “‘activi- 
ty,” “child-centered school,” “felt 
needs of the learner’—such terms 
indicate an inadequate recognition 
of the stake that society has in edu- 
cation. 

The particular doctrine of interest 
fostered by the Progressive Educa- 
tion group marks one of the sharpest 
contrasts between the new school 
and the old. This doctrine of inter- 
est seems to involve at least two 
very doubtful premises, namely (1) 
that children’s interests are highly 
specialized at an early age, and (2) 
that interest, in this specialized 
sense, is a necessary prior condition 
for learning. 

With respect to the first assump- 
tion it seems more reasonable to 
view the child as an individual with 
innumerable questions about the 
world in which he lives; and with 
respect to the second, to regard 
interest as developing with increased 
understanding, rather than as a 
necessary antecedent. 














It would seem that Progressive 
Education, with its extreme empha- 
sis on interest, and the selfdirection 
of pupils in terms of their interests, 
has not only failed to balance the 
deficiencies in social direction and 
guidance which the child once re- 
ceived from the community, home, 
and church; it has rather aggravated 
the deficiency. 

The same conclusion seems war- 
ranted in respect to the second de- 
ficiency—the absence of socially 
useful work. Efforts of the school to 
engage the child in community activ- 
ities of various sorts may be con- 
sidered a step in this direction, but 
within the school itself the prevail- 
ing emphasis does not seem to be 
consistent with any such aim. The 
tendency to choose activities in terms 
of the children’s interests, and to 
make the necessary but less palatable 
elements of education playlike, has 
tended to abolish the concept of 
work from the school program. 

The literature is full of stories 
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about the ingenuity exercised in 
manipulating situations in such a 
way that what the teacher thinks 
should be done is made to appear 
to be the result of the child’s choice. 
This practice must be viewed as a 
corrupting experience; it confuses 
the child with respect to the func- 
tion of the school and with respect 
to his personal relation to the school. 
It would seem far better to give the 
child an opportunity to sense that 
the school has a serious social pur- 
pose and to encourage in the child a 
sense of responsibility for his own 
learning. 

It should be remembered that 
while freedom is characteristic of 
life in a democratic society, the 
privilege of freedom is not the right 
to do as one pleases. With priv- 
ilege goes responsibility, and the 
natural correlate of freedom is self- 
discipline. And to the extent that it 
tends to abolish the concept of 
work, the school neglects education 
in selfdiscipline. 


Union College. Reported from Social Education, 
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oN what round did Joe Louis knock out Arturo Godoy? 
How to prevent nosebleed? Can the sex of a cat be predeter- 
mined? Such questions, part of examinations given for first- 
assistantship posts in New York City high schools in the 
spring of 1941, have been branded as “nonsensical” and 
“asinine.” The High School Teachers Association plans a 
protest, asking the board to throw out the results of the 


test, according to the New York Times. 











A CONSIDERATION OF TEEN-AGE ATHLETICS 





C. L. LowMAN 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


& ECAUSE of the mistaken idea 
of some parents that indulgence in 
strenous sports will make their boys 
“manly” and will lead them to more 
rugged health, and because of the 
fostering of competitive athletics 
for adolescent and preadolescent 
children by newspapers and by mis- 
guided or publicity-seeking coaches, 
it seems wise to point out a few 
facts for consideration. When jun- 
ior-high-school and early high-school 
pupils are allowed or encouraged to 
imitate their older brothers and sis- 
ters and participate in competitive 
or highly strenuous athletics, the 
responsibility for injury, both actual 
and potential, must rest squarely on 
the school authorities. 

The attitude of many players and 
coaches toward sprains, strains, 
muscle tears, and contusions is that 
in a few days or weeks the injured 
player is “all right.” But a very high 
percentage of young people have 
some faults in body mechanics, par- 
ticularly of the feet and legs. The 
condition often goes unnoticed if 
it produces no symptoms or trouble. 
But when injuries, such as those 
mentioned, are superimposed on 
structural faults, nature may not be 
able to repair the damage. Although 
actual symptoms of pain or disa- 
bility may not develop for years, the 
orthopedist will eventually see the 
results natural to the overwork of a 
malaligned machine in the form of 
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chronic joint changes — arthritis, 
neuritis, varicose veins, broken 
arches, painful muscles, etc. 

Dr. Murk Jansen of Leiden years 
ago pointed out that fast growing 
tissues are most vulnerable, i.e., 
most liable to injury. Both organs 
and skeletal structure are in a stage 
of rapid growth during and just 
preceding adolescence. Structures 
which would be able to stand added 
stress a little later are at this state 
most likely to be injured. 

As an example: a boy came to us 
complaining of pain in his hip 
joints. About 40 pounds over- 
weight, he obviously had a glandu- 
lar imbalance. His skeleton was not 
ossified to a point considered normal 
for his age. Despite what should 
have been suspected by his physical 
education director, this boy was 
made base-man in a pyramid build- 
ing team. In a short time the result 
was a crushing of the upper growth 
cartilages of both thigh bones. 
Months in the hospital followed, 
with some improvement, but he will 
remain lame for life with the pro- 
bability of serious disability later 
from the arthritis incident to the 
wear and tear of use in an incongru- 
ent joint. 

Another example of acute injury 
was a high-school hurdler. A sud- 
den effort of extending his stride 
pulled off the attachment of his 
thigh flexors because the ossification 














of the epiphysis was insufficiently 
advanced to stand the stress sudden- 
ly applied to it. 

No breeder or trainer of horses 
would think of overloading or over- 
working a two-year old colt. It is 
well known that the value of the 
mature horse may be greatly les- 
sened by such a procedure. Train- 
ing is begun early, but it is of a 
fundamental body-building type to 
develop health and stamina only. 
Unfortunately, thoroughbred stock 
usually gets more intelligent con- 
sideration than most young human 
animals. 

The danger will prevail so long 
as coaches and teachers of athletics 
are permitted to exploit immature 
youth as a means of developing 
their own reputations. I also recog- 
nize that pressure for competitive 
athletics is brought to bear on the 
school by students, parents, news- 
papers, and outside organizations. 
Opposition to these groups does not 
gain anything, but education might. 

A sound program of physical ed- 
ucation and athletics would include 
the following: 

1. More careful consideration of 
skeletal and organic deviations. 

2. More and better physical edu- 
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cation and supervision in the early 
grades. 

3. Limitation of activities in ele- 
mentary grades; addition of skill 
and coordination development about 
junior-high-school age. 

4. A program of body mechanics 
improvement throughout all the: 
early grades as fundamental to the 
later recteative and athletic - pro- 
gram. 

5. Participation in the health 
program of all teachers. 

6. Spending of more of the tax- 
payers’ money on the younger chil- 
dren and weaklings and less on the 
maintenance of costly activities for 
the strong and fit. 

The health and efficiency of the 
skeleton and organs are essential to 
future welfare as well as to athletic 
prowess. I wish to recall to your 
minds the article “Burning up Boy- 
hood,” written by Coach Robertson 
of Pennsylvania a few years ago. I 
cannot too strongly commend his 
observations. Teachers and coaches 
working outside the large centers 
should be given encouragment and 
support in developing methods and 
technics that will accomplish’ good 
and not harm to their teen-age 
charges. 


C. L. Lowman, M.D., is a surgeon at the Ortho- 

paedic Hospital, Los Angeles, California. Reported 

from the Journal of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, XII (September, 1941), 398-99. 
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MANY universities have textbook lending libraries for 
needy students. Yale has 60,000 volumes used for this 
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A 6-4-4 PLAN IN OPERATION 





E. H. FARNER, W. H. GUTHRIDGE, AND D. B. YOUEL 


In the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


—!n the fall of 1935 the schools 
of Parsons, Kansas, a town of 
14,000 population, were organized 
under the system generally called 
the 6-4-4 plan. During the six years 
since that date most of the antici- 
pated advantages of the reorganiza- 
tion have been realized, and the un- 
foreseen difficulties have been so few 
that the plan is no longer an experi- 
ment; it is here to stay until some- 
thing better is developed. No doubt 
a substantial factor in the success 
of the adoption is the fact that the 
“pro’s” and “‘con’s” of the plan 
were first studied for several years 
by community, student, and faculty 
groups. A nationally known author- 
ity on this type of organization was 
employed as adviser. 

Another factor which made ac- 
ceptance easy was that the physical 
equipment of the schools was ideal. 
In addition, the personnel problem 
did not present the difficulties it 
might in some situations. There 
were two junior high schools with 
plenty of room to accommodate ad- 
ditional tenth-grade pupils. The 
senior high school and junior college 
were housed in the same building 
and all the teachers of the latter 
also taught secondary-school classes. 
There was one central office for 
both units. 

The two junior high schools are 
rapidly dropping the word junior 
from the name, and there is a 
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tendency toward calling the four- 
year senior unit simply the college. 
Lower division for grades eleven 
and upper division for grades thir- 
teen and fourteen are also now ac- 
cepted terminology. 

It is apparent that the change 
from the 6-3-3-2 to the 6-4-4 plan 
gteatly simplifies the problem of 
administration. The principal of the 
three-year junior high school can 
easily expand his program to accom- 
modate the tenth grade if he had the 
necessary room and equipment. And 
a four-year unit has many advantages 
over a three-year or a two-year unit. 
In the upper levels the 6-3-3-2 plan 
requires either separate administra- 
tors for the senior high school and 
junior college or one administrator 
with dual responsibilities. Neither 
of these can be commended. In 
Parsons, where the senior high 
school and junior college operated 
in the same building under one ad- 
ministrator, the change to a four- 
year unit has greatly simplified office 
procedure, curriculum problems, and 
the operation of assembly and all- 
school programs. An administrative 
problem not yet solved is that of 
unifying the system of records and 
credits, the difficulty arising because 
of transfers from other high schools 
and colleges. A credit unit still 
means one thing in the lower di- 
vision and another thing in the 
upper. However, a committee has 











been working on the problem and 
we expect that a satisfactory system 
will be evolved. 

A claim often made for this new 
type of organization is economy. At 
Parsons, students from both the up- 
per and lower divisions are now 
admitted to the same classes, where- 
as, in certain departments, students 
of the senior high school and junior 
college were formerly strictly segre- 
gated. Because the 6-4-4 plan has 
bridged the gap between the twelfth 
and thirteenth grades rather effec- 
tively, enrolment in the upper di- 
vision has notably increased so that 
we are able to have capacity classes 
in neatly all departments. That 
means a reduction in the per-student 
cost of classroom instruction. 

Another advantage of the 6-4-4 
plan is the more favorable age 
spread of the students. The junior 
high school is traditionally the unit 
of early adolescence and a normal 
tenth grader seems to belong in this 
group. Students from the eleventh 
grade through the fourteenth are 
neither early adolescents nor adults. 
Because the 6-4-4 plan is adapted 
to these natural groupings it has the 
advantage of greater homogeneity. 

Since the beginning of the junior- 
college movement, one of its func- 
tions has been that of bridging the 
gap between the twelfth and thir- 
teenth grades. Combining grades 
eleven to fourteen in a single unit 
removes emphasis from secondary- 
school graduation. In Parsons, the 
number of twelfth-grade graduates 
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who continue into the thirteenth 
grade has increased 70 percent since 
the reorganization. Other factors 
have contributed to the increase, 
but we feel that the new organiza- 
tion has undoubtedly contributed. 
It is probable that the twelfth-grade 
graduation will eventually be elim- 
inated at the request of the students 
themselves. Incidentally, there has 
been no increase in “drop-outs” at 
the end of the tenth grade. 

It is probable that the 6-4-4 plan 
attracts better qualified teachers in 
both the four-year units. The re- 
quirements trad.iional in the secon- 
dary school are carried into the junior 
high school, and the mastet’s degree 
or its equivalent becomes character- 
istic of the staff of the junior col- 
lege. The plan also permits the ad- 
ministrator to make his assignments 
vertically, within the teacher’s field 
of special preparation, rather than 
horizontally, where the teacher must 
often handle subjects outside his 
major field. Particularly in small 
institutions the change for the 
better should be noticeable. 

In the curriculum, it is no longer 
necessary or justifiable to offer be- 
ginning subjects in the same course 
on both the college and senior-high- 
school levels, and consequently some 
duplications have been eliminated. 
General chemistry and physics are 
now upper-division subjects, while 
a comprehensive course called sci- 
ence survey is offered in the lower 
division. 

One function of the junior college 
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often stressed is that of providing 
terminal curriculums for students 
who will not continue their educa- 
tion beyond the fourteenth grade. 
The four-year unit allows greater 
continuity in planning and con- 
structing such terminal curriculums 
and permits placing strictly techni- 
cal and vocational training in the 
upper division, where it probably 
belongs. Of the 12 four-year units 
we offer, three are definitely termin- 
al: auto mechanics, printing, and 
secretarial training. Three others, 
agriculture, education (leading to 
the two-year renewable certificate), 
and industrial education, are largely 
terminal. 

In certain respects the four-year 
unit strengthens the activity program 
a great deal. It often means one 
large club instead of two small ones, 
with the strength and enthusiasm 
that come from numbers. It also 
solves the problem of building up 
a sustained program, often trouble- 
some where the entire personnel 
turns over every two years. 

In interscholastic activities the 
same advantages would accrue if a 
school could compete with others 
similarly organized. In the mean- 
time, the upper division groups com- 
pete with two-year junior colleges; 
and the lower division teams com- 
pete with senior high schools. The 
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lower group has the advantage of 
drawing its material from a four- 
year junior high school with a full 
program of activities. 

One of the most interesting con- 
sequences of the four-year spread in 
the student body is the increased 
solidarity of school or group spirit. 
Whether the activity is upper or 
lower division, it gets the interest 
and support of the entire student 
body. The school’s experience with 
four-year activity organizations has 
been particularly happy in the field 
of music. Both instrumental and 
vocal groups are very successful. 

The objective of the four-year 
junior college is neither that of a 
glorified high school nor an ortho- 
dox four-year college. Since it is 
generally recognized that the junior 
college belongs in the field of secon- 
dary education, it should be closely 
integrated with the secondary school. 
The union of the two units, how- 
ever, calls for an institution which 
is unique in character—not a sec- 
ondary school and not a college; it 
should be, as its name indicates, a 
junior college. Its objectives should 
be those of general education, 
which is usually concluded at the 
end of two college years. 

At Parsons, the 6-4-4 plan has 
created few new problems; it helped 
to solve several of the old ones. 


E. H. Farner is Principal of the Parsons, Kansas, 
Junior College. W. H. Guthridge and D. B. Youel 
are members of its faculty. Reported from the 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, XXV (October, 1941), 83-88. 











GROWING POLITICAL ROOTS 


KERMIT EBy 


In the Christian Century 


Ps IKE many others, the experi- 
ence has been mine of being com- 
pelled to memorize the bones of 
the human body. And after all, this 
does not contribute a great deal to 
the understanding of the human 
organism, much less to the under- 
standing of human nature. Much of 
the civics taught me, and much of 
the civics passed on by me to more 
or less willing learners, was pat- 
terned after the bone-memorizing 
drill. If my experience teaches me 
anything, this type of civics teach- 
ing—the president of the United 
States serves for four years; there 
are 96 senators and 435 representa- 
tives; the President’s cabinet con- 
sists of 10 members; there are eight 
members of the Supreme Court plus 
the Chief Justice; a bill becomes a 
law by the following process—is 
completely ineffective as a stimulus 
to an active and creative citizenship. 
Let me state the points I would em- 
phasize if I were teaching again. 
The average American citizen is 
interested in public matters in direct 
proportion to his inability to do 
something about them. A national 
election excites Mr. John Q. Citizen 
much more than local issues. The 


collapse of democracy in Europe is 
on everyone's lips, but few are con- 
cerned about the collapse of democ- 
racy in. Chicago—or in Podunk. 
Practically, then, as a teacher, I 
would emphasize local problems— 





garbage collections and budgets; 
civil service and the lack of it; 
health and education. My desire 
would be to bring to every student 
an understanding of the interde- 
pendence of all of us in our highly 
complicated life. The entire com- 
munity would be my laboratory; 
labor relations would be studied on 
the scene. One visit to Flint during 
the automobile strike, meeting 
striker, management, and citizens, 
did more to broaden the understand- 
ing of my Ann Arbor students than 
all the lectures I could have given 
them. Frankly, myself, I began to 
understand the pressure groups 
among which a compromise has to 
be struck before a balance can be 
worked out in the form of legisla- 
tion only after I had attended several 
legislative sessions as a representa- 
tive of organizations. If we are to 
survive as a democracy, we must 
make our government work, and the 
foundation of our government is the 
precinct and ward organization that 
gets out the vote. Legislatures have 
to be elected before they can serve 
us. 

Recognizing how important it is 
to get out the vote, we teachers and 
parents should participate in politics. 
One good precinct captain is worth 
50 resolutions, and one good alder- 
man a thousand petitions. We so- 
called “\good people” have neglected 
political organization. Actually, few 
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of us know it exists aside from refer- 
ences to it in the papers. Instead of 
damning political organizations, we 
need to become a part of them. As 
a teacher I would tell my pupils to 


join the Young Democrats and the. 


Young Republicans on their eight- 
eenth birthday, and to learn politics 
by passing out handbills, attending 
party caucuses, and cleaning spit- 
toons—recognizing that progress is 
slow, and that if they kept only 10 
percent of their youthful idealism, 
society would be the better for it. 

So few Americans appreciate the 
role of the politician; politician and 
ctook, to most Americans, are sy- 
nonymous. The politician is a cata- 
lyzer. He likes people; he is willing 
to compromise. 

Before a free people abrogate 
their prerogatives, they must be in- 
fluenced to distrust their political 
leaders. Hitler had to discredit the 
Weimar republic and its leaders be- 
fore he could seize power. Dis- 
ctediting politicians is a favorite 
American pastime. As a teacher, I 
would encourage my pupils to learn 
at first hand how important the 
role of the politician is and to be- 
come politicians themselves, remem- 
bering that in a democracy we get 
the kind of government we deserve 
and that those who govern us repre- 
sent our values and are examples of 
our conduct. If we do not recognize 
this fact, so much the worse for us. 

As a teacher I was scornful of 
compromise. Politicians were fixers. 
What we needed, I used to declaim, 
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was men who stood for truth and 
right. Decisions, it seemed to me 
in my cloistered world, were easy if 
one had the courage of his convic- 
tions. To this day my reactions are 
colored by this kind of thinking, 
however much, intellectually at least, 
I recognize the fact that few de- 
cisions in politics are simple prob- 
lems of moral arithmetic. 

Here, it seems to me, classroom 
teachers are the blindest of people 
—only university professors are 
blinder. They become so used to 
getting their own way in their asso- 
ciation with children and insisting 
on their everlasting rightness that 
ultimately they become incapable of 
mental adjustments. Incidentally, it 
has never been my conviction that 
democracy can be strengthened by 
learning its literature when the 
teachers of that literature are them- 
selves dictators. 

No contemporary phenomenon 
impresses me more than the convic- 
tion of most Americans that democ- 
racy has arrived and is perfect. No 
society is perfect. Today, more than 
ever, we need to restore people’s 
confidence in their rulers, to give 
everyone a stake in society. Hungry, 
unemployed men are not democra- 
cy’s best defenders. If we would 
make our nation secure, we can do 
so only by making every citizen feel 
that no other form of government 
can offer him more. 

So, when I teach again, my spare 
time will be given to teaching adults 
—teaching that there can be no 








security in the midst of insecurity, 
that the economic and social prob- 
lems of America must be faced and 
solved; otherwise we will all go 
down together. I am convinced that 
we need more vertical organizations 
which embrace every strata of so- 
ciety, including the butcher and 
baker as well as the lawyer and 
teacher. Otherwise we shall see one 
part of the community organized and 
competing against the others. Robert 
M. Hutchins has said: “Almost the 
last question an American is ex- 
pected to ask about a proposal is 
whether it is just. The question is 
how much pressure is there behind 
it or how strong are the interests 
against it. On this basis are settled 
such great issues as monopoly, the 
relation of labor and capital, wheth- 
er bonuses should be paid to 
veterans, and whether a tariff policy 
based on greed should be modified 
by reciprocal trade agreements.” 

I used to have vague intentions 
on the subject of social responsibili- 
ty, the need for all of us to work 
together in the community. Now 
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I am convinced that we must do so 
or perish. This is the machine age, 
and the machine demands regimen- 
tation for its operation. At present 
our economy is geared to war and 
the production of war machines. Up 
to now we have lacked the moral 
insight and spiritual vigor to use the 
machine and its output for man’s 
upbuilding. We must do so! And 
here I would teach my pupils that 
they, with us, must live for the 
common welfare; that it is some- 
times more difficult to live for a 
cause than to die for it, for death 
does not eliminate the problem. 
We are asked to die for moral 
values—freedom of religion, speech, 
press, and assembly—and we deny 
them to achieve our ends. More 
than ever I would strive, as a teacher, 
to make my students see that a 
democracy stands or falls in the 
strength of character of its citizens. 
We are alone in the voting booth, 
and no laws are foolproof. In the 
last resort, we must trust somebody. 
There is no substitute for character, 
for the man who is not for sale. 


Teachers Union. Reported from the Christian Cen- 


[ Kermit Eby is Executive Director of the Chicago ] 


tury, LVIII (September 17, 1941), 1142-43. 
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JHE Rural Electrification Administration is aiming at the 
goal of “an electric kitchen for every school.” Cooperative 
lines now reach 11,000 schools and REA is launching a drive 
for equipment to improve rural diets, process food, serve 
hot lunches to pupils, and further the national nutrition 


program. 











PERFORMANCE STANDARDS IN COMMERCIAL 





EDUCATION 


S. J. TURILLE 


In the Balance Sheet 


. ae commercial department of 
the school is not an end in itself; it 
exists to serve the needs of busi- 
ness. The charge is frequently made 
that commercial education has failed 
to keep pace with present-day re- 
quirements and standards of busi- 
ness. Unfortunately, commercial 
educators in general have no ac- 
ceptable standards of achievement 
for the subjects they teach. Only a 
few commercial departments have 
harmonized their training standards 
in line with business standards. 
Numerous studies show that it takes 
from four to ten weeks for the em- 
ployee to be inducted into his new 
job on a productive basis. This time 
could be materially lessened by a 
better understanding of business re- 
quirements and their application to 
the school’s commercial training 
program. 

The gap between school and 
business could be narrowed by a 
part-time cooperative plan—but 
such a plan must be really coopera- 
tive. Too many teachers expect 
business to give all and receive 
nothing. Business, school, and pu- 
pil must all profit. If employers 
helped in the education of their 
ptospective employees, we perhaps 
would not be training almost as 
many stenographers yearly as there 
are positions available, implying a 
turnover of 100 percent. 
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Industrial education is far ahead 
of commercial education in this 
matter. Teachers in this field have 
set up a requirement of marketable 
skill. Even college preparatory 
teachers have definite standards in 
preparing students for college- 
entrance examinations. Definite aims 
and standards must be established 
on commercial education, and these 
standards, to be effective, must con- 
form to prevailing business stand- 
ards. 

Increased competition is forcing 
business men today to devise ways 
of obtaining greater production effi- 
ciency. While many business offices 
have no satisfactory standards, an 
increasing number of office mana- 
gers are adopting standards of output 
which they expect office workers to 
meet. Inefficiency in the office staff 
is on the way out. The production 
techniques of industry are finding 
their way into the office. Job analy- 
ses and motion studies are being 
made; efficiency devices are being 
tested; records are kept of individ- 
ual production. There is one best 
method by which maximum produc- 
tion can be attained, and business is 
seeking and finding it. The com- 
mercial teacher must keep abreast of 
these changes. 

What office managers are think- 
ing and doing to improve efficiency 
must be of the utmost concern to 





us. A few examples may be cited 
illustrating the current trend. As 
early as 1925, one concern made 
careful analyses of typing jobs and 
cylinder transcriptions. Since then 
the company has established numer- 
ous other clerical tasks on a piece- 
work basis. The Gillete Razor Com- 
pany used Veeder Counters to 
measure the number of strokes on 
the typewriter, and required a mini- 
mum strokage based on a predeter- 
mined output. Lever Brothers 


specified a basic output, measured: 


in square inches, that their typists 
should meet. Many other firms are 
installing cyclometers on typewrit- 
ers to measure production. Other 
machines are receiving as thorough 
an analysis as the typewriter. In- 
creased efficiency, through measured 
production, is becoming the watch- 
word of modern office managers. 

At the present time, a wide gap 
exists between school standards and 
actual business standards. Our 
schools have been content to think 
in wholly scholastic terms. School 
credits and the high-school diplo- 
ma have occupied the center of the 
stage. The graduating diploma is 
utterly inadequate as a standard of 
vocational efficiency, and it is high 
time educators realized it. 

Too often school standards, as 
in typewriting, have been interpreted 
solely in terms of words per minute, 
with a specified number of errors 
allowable. Business wants a worker 
who can produce a mailable letter, 
not one containing 20 percent, 10 
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percent, or even 5 percent of errors. 
What constitutes a mailable letter 
must be determined through a spe- 
cific occupational survey and job 
analysis of the current practices in 
local business offices. Where con- 
crete standards of achievement are 
lacking, the commercial teacher 
should enlist the help of local busi- 
nessmen in devising satisfactory 
minimal requirements for entrance 
into office work. 

The high school does not propose 
to train students to meet the stand- 
ards demanded of experienced 
workers. But it should prepare 
young men and women to meet the 
initial job-standard required by 
business for beginners. At the out- 
set of each course a standard of 
achievement should be established 
which harmonizes with local busi- 
ness needs. Advisory committees of 
business men can be requested to 
work with the commercial depart- 
ment in determining what this stand- 
ard of efficiency should be. These 
basic requirements can be used as 
a selective factor in admitting stu- 
dents to the various classes in the 
commercial department. If the 
standards are set in cooperation with 
businessmen, the school is relieved 
of a certain pressure. The contact 
with office managers also provides 
the teacher with an excellent oppor- 
tunity to arrange for cooperative 
work for the students. I firmly be- 
lieve that students must be given 
work to do under actual employment 
conditions if their vocational train- 
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ing is to be completely successful. 

The diploma may be awarded on 
gtaduation, but it should cease to 
be used as a criterion of vocational 
success in the commercial depart- 
ment. It should be replaced by a 
compact certificate of proficiency, 
small enough to be easily carried, 
listing the work done by the student 
in the commercial department, his 
general and specific competency, and 
other data which the employer 
should know. 

Our instructional methods must 
also be changed. The question and 
answer and isolated drill practice 
must give way to the contract, the 
project, and the job-sheet method 
of instruction. Occupational experi- 
ence must become part of the teach- 
ing program. School credit should 
be allowed for job experience under 
school supervision. Intermediate 
standards, indicating the degree of 
progress being made, must be de- 
vised. These milepost objectives 
will lead to the final school stand- 
ard, which is marketable occupa- 
tional efficiency in the initial job. 

The wide range of individual 
differences necessitates a further 
distinction in standards. There 
should be a promotional and a 
nonpromotional standard. The lat- 
ter should give school credit but not 
permit the student to enter the 
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advanced course. Admittance stand- 
ards based on composite evaluations 
are needed if the commercial de- 
partment is to cease being a “dump- 
ing ground.” They are also needed 
to end the frequent complaint of 
business men that academic students 
are better than our commercial 
graduates in business offices. 

Standards of achievement are 
valueless unless they are actually 
striven for and achieved. Rigid and 
complicated standards often break 
down because of their formality and 
complexity. A good standard of 
achievement will be flexible, specific, 
and within the maximum capacities 
of the learner. 

In vocational business education, 
testing is an absolute necessity. Re- 
luctance to set up standards of 
achievement has in some cases been 
due to the lack of a measuring stick 
that indicates whether standards are 
being met. 

Commercial education cannot 
ignore business viewpoints. We 
need less bookish theory, with its 
abstract objectives, and more actual 
business practice in our programs. 
Businessmen are willing and ready 
to cooperate in helping the student 
to adjust to real business situations. 
But you, as commercial educators, 
must take the initiative and estab- 
lish contact. 


S. J. Turille is a member of the faculty of Kansas 


State Teachers College, Emporia. 


Reported from 


the Balance Sheet, XXIII (September, 1941), 


4-8, 36. 





EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


CHARLES C, PETERS 


In the Curriculum Journal 


at has been often pointed out 
that in modern industry most em- 
ployees work on only a small frag- 
ment of the total job, and are 
speeded up to a high pitch for the 
sake of efficiency, and that their jobs 
are for this reason nerve-wracking 
and monotonous, unrelieved by the 
sense of creation which accompanied 
the older types of production. An- 
ticipating that this mechanization 
will go much further in the future, 
many people propose that the work- 
day should be shortened as much as 
possible and that its drudgery be 
offset by long periods of leisure in 
which the individual can express 
himself in free and creative ways. 

But I do not believe that a pro- 
gram of work and leisure for the 
future should be predicated on this 
assumption. In fact, I wish to lay 
down as the first general principle 
about leisure that work should not 
be contrasted with leisure, but that 
work should be so managed that it 
gives personal satisfaction parallel 
to those of leisure, that periods of 
leisure should not be periods of re- 
spite from drudgery, but that both 
work and leisure should unite in 
making a continuously satisfying 
life. 

There is no need that, in the 
future, drudgery should remain in 
any kind of work. We already know 
how to substitute the machine for 
human muscle, and the process can 





be extended into substantially all 
activities involving strain or tedium 
if we wish. The problem of getting 
our work done economically will not 
be difficult in the future. We can 
well afford to concern ourselves with 
making labor satisfying to the 
worker as well as making it efficient. 
Our ideal objective should be to 
reinstate in al] work the element of 
creativeness, so that for everyone 
work as well as leisure may serve 
as an opportunity for personal en- 
richment. 

My second principle asserts that 
we need not distort our leisure-time 
activities by introducing elements 
otherwise undesirable for the pur- 
pose of hardening our citizenry for 
such emergencies as war. The argu- 
ment that there is danger of fatal 
softness in a people who are not 
kept hard by drudgery does not seem 
to me historically convincing. In 
ancient Greece the Spartans were 
trained in a brutal regime so that 
they might defend themselves 
against their many enemies, while 
the Athenians led a life filled with 
play and the pursuit of ideas and of 
art. Yet it was the Athenian soldiers 
who saved Greece in emergencies. 
The Spartans distinguished them- 
selves by dying at their posts at 
Thermopolae; but they won no vic- 
tory there. The Athenians beat the 
Persians at Marathon, at Platea, at 
Salamis; they won by their daring 
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resourcefulness and __ intelligence 
while the Spartans delayed or blun- 
dered. In the present war in the 
air, the English gentleman—a man 
of leisure—is proving more than a 
match for the Nazi pilots, and the 
same is likely to be true in land 
fighting. I can find no proof in his- 
tory that a people driven through 
drudgery supposed to be hardening 
make better defenders of their na- 
tion in emergencies than people who 
lived normal lives characterized by 
cultivation of intelligence and ac- 
companied by healthy and spon- 
taneous recreation. 

Third, I lay down the principle 
that leisure activities must be free 
from coercion. This would seem to 
be obvious, but there is grave rea- 
son to fear its violation. College 
and high-school students are not 
permitted to choose the recreations 
they find enjoyable. If they have 
athletic ability, great pressure is 
brought on them to “come out for 
the team,” and when they do come 
out they are driven to train for the 
game in ways that make athletic 
sports not the play of amateurs but 
the labor of professionals. Back of 
this is the prestige of the coach 
whose security and advancement de- 
pend on winning, and the prestige 
of the school for which the winning 
of games is an advertising asset. In 
any organized program of leisure 
activities with hired, or even unpaid, 
leaders, there is much probability 
that they will tease people to partici- 
pate in certain particular games and 
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mildly blackmail them unless they 
do so. Even where card games are 
set up informally, participation is 
often mildly forced on penalty of 
being considered “not a good 
sport.” Such overaggressiveness can 
easily become a nuisance. Recrea- 
tional activities should be character- 
ized by complete freedom. 

Fourth, in a society's leisure activi- 
ties a great diversity should be 
expected and tolerated. Some per- 
sons will wish at times to partici- 
pate in group athletic games like 
baseball. Others will wish to listen 
to music, or make furniture, or study 
philosophy, or fish, or idly stroll in 
the woods, or sit on a stump. There 
will be some age differences; there 
will be individual differences based 
on temperament; and particularly, 
there will be differences in the same 
person at different times. Some- 
times one enjoys playing with others 
in a group; at other times he will 
wish to read a book; and at still 
other times he will want only to be 
let alone. 

Some of the forms which it seems 
natural and desirable for leisure ac- 
tivities to take may be mentioned: 

1. Matching ideas with others for 
the sake of satisfying the wide- 
spread craving for knowledge. The 
group about the cracker-barrel in the 
country grocery illustrates an im- 
pulse that is healthy and essential 
to the functioning of a democratic 
society. 

2. Many variations on the age- 
old festival which has been so great 














a socializing force throughout his- 
tory—the athletic contest, Mardi 
Gras, fair, picnic, circus, parade, ox 
roast. Through all these there runs 
a festive note. People eat together, 
dance together, and laugh together. 
The atmosphere of such affairs 
makes for tolerance and a sense of 
kinship and solidarity. 

3. Creative hobby work through 
which the individual may express 
his own personality in his own way. 
This will take almost endlessly 
varied forms. 

4. Enjoyments of the products of 
every sort of esthetic att: books, pic- 
tures, music, nature, good food, 
well-blended cigars. Much of this 
enjoyment will be pursued alone. 

5. Exploratory activities carried 
on alone or in very small groups: 
hiking, fishing, observing crowds as 
a spectator, travel. 

6. Idling, just doing nothing; 
lying on one’s back and enjoying 
his recklessness; sitting on a 
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stump; whittling. We would cer- 
tainly be giving our program of edu- 
cation for leisure too puritanical a 
tone if we thought we had to head 
it toward a life in which every mo- 
ment would be supposed to con- 
tribute to some serious “improve- 
ment” of the individual, and in 
which there would be no irresponsi- 
ble moments or hours. 

The relation of schooling to the 
program of education for leisure 
lies outside the limits of this paper. 
But I judge that our greatest reli- 
ance would be on counselors in 
recreation who would function 
wherever their services were sought. 
My greatest fear is that these func- 
tionaries will try to force leisure 
activities. They must learn to be 
tolerant, to wait, to be servants 
rather than bosses. For everywhere 
in a democracy, and most of all in 
their leisure hours, people have a 
right to choose their own values and 
the means of realizing these values. 


sylvania State College. Reported from the Cur- 


Ee C. Peters is Professor of Education, | 


riculum Journal, XII (October, 1941), 246-49. 
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—{DAPTING the technique of the theater to teaching eco- 
nomics to 200 freshmen, University of Buffalo professors 
at regular intervals enact typical scenes from the world of 
business, finance, or government. These scholarly actors pose 
as financiers, legislators, salesmen, or ordinary consumers. 
One week, for example, they played the roles of statistical 
researchers arguing over methods of measuring the national 
income. A Senatorial committee meeting was the subject of 
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SOME FALLACIES IN REMEDIAL-READING PROGRAMS 


JessigE W. BOUTILLIER 
In the English Journal 


y= problem of reading is be- 
ginning to be taken seriously in the 
high school. Johnny is coming to 
high school. He doesn’t know just 
why, and sometimes his teachers 
don’t know either. Johnny offers 
a baffling problem for he doesn’t 
read, and success in most high-school 
studies depends on reading ability. 

Johnny was tested before he left 
the grammar school. He came out 
with a reading ability of about the 
third grade, an extremely meager 
vocabulary, and an IQ in the 90's. 
In handwork Johnny has shown 
some talent; he has made a small 
table without smashing his fingers. 
Fine! A vocational interest is dis- 
covered in Johnny. He isn’t fit for 
a college course, but a technical 
course will suit him nicely. Let’s 
send him there. So Johnny gets a 
technical course—one with plenty of 
mathematics and science, in which 
he will need quite as much reading 
ability as in any academic curricu- 
lum. 

We are beginning to adapt our 
curriculums to Johnny, and here and 
there excellent progress has been 
made in changing the quality and 
the aims of education to meet his 
needs; but the change must be slow 
because we aren’t quite sure what is 
the trouble with Johnny, and even 
when we think we know, parents 
still want the traditional education 
for their children. So the school 
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prepares a remedial program for 
Johnny. 

At its present state of develop- 
ment, that remedial program places 
major emphasis on reading. Now I 
would certainly find no fault with 
improving Johnny's reading ability 
—or that of most other pupils, too, 
no matter how high their IQ’s or 
reading-scale scores. But unless we 
are thoughtful about the reading 
program, there are fallacies likely to 
creep into it. 

When Johnny arrives in the reme- 
dial class he is immediately tested 
in vision, hearing, and speech. We 
discover that Johnny needs glasses 
and provide them. We then assume 
Johnny will become a reader, and 
that is our first fallacy. We assume 
that Johnny’s lack of reading ability 
is caused by the visual defect, al- 
though many children with similar 
visual defects learn to read rapidly 
and well. Fitted with glasses, 
Johnny still remains in the group 
which doesn’t /ike reading. 

A second fallacy is to jump to 
the conclusion that, when Johnny 
doesn’t read well, he has a reading 
disability. It has never struck me 
that the sports pages and comic sec- 
tion of the newspapers were partic- 
ularly inferior in style and vocabu- 
lary to the news on the front page. 
Yet Johnny reads the former quick- 
ly and, I sometimes fear, more 
intelligently than I do. But when it 














comes to the first page, his ability 
vanishes. This is certainly a prob- 
lem that the metronoscope will not 
solve. It is not a reading disability 
but an interest disability. 

A third mistake is to assume that 
poor reading ability or lack of in- 
terest in reading is a corollary of 
low intelligence. Low IQ’s and low 
reading-test scores may often paral- 
lel each other, but it doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow that the relation is 
significant. A great part of the 
intelligence-test material is based on 
the ability to read, and a good deal 
of the remainder on information 
that normally comes through read- 
ing. I think it probably true that a 
lack of interest in the types of 
vicarious experiences gained by 
reading is at the root of failures in 
both kinds of tests, and that proba- 
bly shows low intelligence; but the 
same sort of lack of interest may be 
found in the type of mind which we 
classify as genius—the mind with an 
abnormal interest in one field. 

Finally, I am concerned lest we 
think that teaching Johnny to read 
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the nice, new, appealing remedial 
readers will immediately make 
Johnny a good student. To achieve 
that result we must change Johnny's 
whole makeup. What use to read if 
one immediately forgets what one 
has read, if one fails to use the in- 
formation gained by satisfying the 
teacher’s desire for good answers, if 
one fails to organize and associate 
the ideas gained from reading, if 
one fails to find any individual satis- 
faction from reading? The reme- 
dial-reading program is only a be- 
ginning in restoring Johnny to a 
position of success. Perhaps, first, he 
needs to want the information that 
reading can give him. 

The remedial-reading program is 
a step forward, but we must beware 
lest we make it a single stride, iso- 
lated from his other experiences. 
Among the problems we must face, 
two stand out: What are the funda- 
mental difficulties in reading that 
our present teaching methods have 
apparently failed to meet? And 
what are the things that make 
Johnny uninterested in learning? 


T. High School, Newark, N. J. Reported from the 
English Journal, XXX (September, 1941), 581-84. 


| Jessie W. Boutillier teaches in the Central C. and | 
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—JISTINGUISHED musicians and artists contribute their 
time as guest teachers at the public High School of Music 
and Art in New York City which has been established for 
talented children. Among the outstanding teachers this 
season are Lauritz Melchoir, Metropolitan tenor; Erich 
Leinsdorf, conductor at the Metropolitan; Paul Manship, 


noted sculptor; and Vaclav Vytlacil, painter. 














PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR IMPROVING THE 


READING PROGRAM 


Ear K. STocK 


In the Elementary School Journal 


WZ EADING instruction is a popu- 
lar pedagogical subject these days. 
Everybody is doing something about 
reading or, at least, trying to give 
the impression of doing something. 
Mechanical gadgets are purchased, 
tests galore are administered, sur- 
veys are made, and special teachers 
set upon the trail of the pupil whose 
reading is not up to some prede- 
termined mark. 

I would not indicate that this 
emphasis on the problem is mis- 
placed, nor would I belittle the 
efforts of those who have made 
worthwhile contributions to the im- 
provement of reading instruction. 
But of the myriad technics, de- 
vices, theories, and materials with 
which the schools are bombarded, 
there seem to be three practical 
measures which not only can be de- 
veloped in almost any school system 
but which must be embraced before 
any of the more refined trappings, 
however worthwhile in themselves, 
can be made really effective. 

These three measures are simple 
and rather obvious. Sadly enough, 
they are far from universal in prac- 
tice. The first is that all teachers 
shall have a sound understanding of 
the pedagogy of reading instruction. 
It is not the first essential that 
teachers should know about dex- 
trads, myopics, spastics, audiometers, 
eye-voice span, and Snellen charts. 
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But they should know the meaning 
of general readiness and of reading 
readiness. They should know how 
to make a good analysis of their 
pupils’ readiness and to group the 
children and plan the work accord- 
ingly. They should know how to 
introduce reading to beginners or 
new material to advanced pupils in 
such a way that interest and success 
may follow. They should know the 
import of a basic sight vocabulary 
and how to develop it. They should 
know the value of vocabulary con- 
trol and use instructional materials 
in accordance with its principles. 
They should be able, with the read- 
ing materials at hand, to measure 
their pupils’ growth and capacity for 
advancement. They should know 
the difference between reading for 
and with meaning and the mere 
pronouncing of words, silently or 
aloud, end to end. 

In connection with this suggestive 
rather than comprehensive list of 
basic understandings which every 
teacher should have as standard 
equipment, it should be noted that 
their acquisition is well within the 
reach of almost any teacher at vir- 
tually no financial expenditure. They 
are on the educational bargain coun- 
ter. It is mot necessary to take 
course upon course in summer 
school or extension. It is not nec- 
essary to wait for administrators to 











organize elaborate plans for study, 
reports, testing, surveying, and dis- 
cussion, though such programs can 
be made very valuable. 

What means does the rank-and- 
file teacher have within easy reach 
for developing his knowledge and 
skill? Probably the most valuable 
source is that of the reading in- 
structional materials themselves. Of 
foremost importance ate teachers’ 
manuals or guidebooks. A number 
of those recently issued contain 
pretty nearly the sum and substance 
of sound reading instruction. There 
are few teachers who cannot have 
access to two or three manuals, sets 
of sample readers, and other materi- 
als suitable for their teaching levels. 
These may be borrowed, obtained 
on courtesy through the publishers’ 
representatives, or purchased for a 
few cents each. 

Furthermore, every teacher can 
own or have access to one or two of 
the best professional books on read- 
ing. Finally, teachers should use to 
advantage persons they know who 
are skilled in this field. Practically 
every teacher has access to the ad- 
vice of another teacher, a super- 
visor, a superintendent, a college 
professor, or some other person 
whose professional success is well 
established. Teachers should use 
such an individual. It will gratify 
his vanity and provide the teacher 
many semester hours of free instruc- 
tion. 

A second fundamental means of 
improving reading instruction is to 
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improve the quantity and quality of 
materials. Fortunately, the materi- 
als of reading instruction now avail- 
able are a vast improvement over 
those on the market even half a 
decade ago. Publishers have done a 
masterful job in developing reading 
series which are scientific, interest- 
ing, informative, teachable, and 
comprehensive. Vocabulary control 
has been established without sacri- 
ficing appeal to the pupil. A 
thorough testing program is now an 
available feature of several basal 
reading series. The teacher’s man- 
uals furnish excellent treatises on 
the philosophy and principles of 
reading instruction, as well as prac- 
tical day-by-day guides. Probably 
the finest development of all has 
been the publishing of carefully 
planned intermediary readers to 
serve supplementary purposes or 
provide additional materials on 
slightly varying levels of difficulty. 
The number of school systems, 
some of them large ones, still in- 
hibiting teachers and pupils with 
reading materials grossly inadequate 
in quantity and inferior in quality 
is astounding. Yet the problem 
offers no particular difficulties in 
solution. There is a normal replace- 
ment demand for reading materials 
from year to year. If only these re- 
placement demands are made to 
serve the purpose of supplying im- 
proved materials, it doesn’t take 
long to revamp the entire supply. 
In improving reading materials 
sevetal factors should be kept in 
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mind. The use of central distribu- 
tion points will make it possible for 
the same quantity of materials to 
serve many more pupils than will a 
static supply kept in each classroom. 
If the materials are rotated, only a 
relatively small quantity of any kind 
will need to be purchased, and funds 
thus released for securing supple- 
mentary readers, library books, and 
additionai useful materials. 

Care should be exercised in se- 
lecting materials; the latest copy- 
right date is not a sufficient criterion 
for selection. A careful study should 
be conducted, preferably by teacher 
committees, and selection made on- 
ly after considering a wide variety 
of factors affecting the quality of 
materials. Attention should be giv- 
en not only to basal readers but to 
manuals, workbooks, supplementary 
readers, and such teaching aids as 
tests, charts, and flash cards. 

The third and final element of a 
strong program of reading instruc- 
tion is that of good, sound work. It 
is too commonly assumed that meth- 
ods, materials, technics, and de- 
vices can replace this all-important 
commodity. Teachers often become 
so habituated to commercial materi- 
als that class-developed materials 
fall into disuse. Yet there are many 
times when the teacher, to suit a 
special purpose or an_ individual 
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need, can prepare or assemble more 
valuable material than can be pur- 
chased. 

Good results cannot be obtained 
by desultory teaching. It is impor- 
tant that instruction be conducted 
with vigor and energy. The teacher 
who is a good worker knows how to 
find and utilize extra minutes in the 
day’s program for drill, special help, 
and other small instructional tasks, 
of which there are many. Minutes 
are often wasted daily in getting 
started at the opening of the class. 
Changing of periods is also a time- 
waster for the teacher who is not a 
good manager. Dismissal times may 
lose many minutes. Yet these min- 
utes offer time enough to check one 
pupil’s written work, to help an- 
other with a special difficulty, etc. 

It is also a too-common belief of 
teachers that no really substantial 
work can be achieved during the last 
half-hour of the day, the last half- 
day of the week, or the last month 
of the school year. 

The cumulative results of thor- 
oughgoing work are often aston- 
ishing. Many pupils can be given 
the small but much-needed aid at 
the right time. Bright pupils can be 
constantly stimulated. And the psy- 
chological effects of an efficient and 
energetic teacher may outweigh the 
direct results of such efforts. 


Earl K. Stock is Supervising Principal, Public 
Schools, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. Reported from 
the Elementary School Journal, XLII (September 


1941), 27-34. 











DISCIPLINE IS SIMPLER THAN IT SEEMS 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 


In the Journal of the National Education Association 


aes most obvious truths are 
sometimes hardest to see. We ex- 
hort children; we argue with them; 
we threaten them; we berate them. 
Still they do not improve their con- 
duct. We are driven back to the old 
theological belief in total depravity. 
The answer is really much simpler. 
When a child finds an act satisfy- 
ing he tends to repeat it. When he 
finds an act annoying he tends to 
avoid it. 

The most profound recent discov- 
ery of psychology has been hidden 
in technical verbiage. When feel- 
ings are associated with acts or 
goals, interests are changed without 
one’s knowledge. No word need be 
spoken. The incident need not be 
recalled. Pleasure or pain need not 
be anticipated. No __ intellectual 
process is necessary. The changed 
tendency is stamped into the brain 
cells, ready to act automatically when 
a similar situation arises. 

Consistent consequences are the 
secret of discipline. They are effec- 
tive not because they are better re- 
membered, but because they impress 
consistent impulses. The principle 
of consistent consequences makes 
discipline simpler than it seems. It 
does not make it easy. Every aspect 
of the situation must be studied, 
every interest and habit of the child 
understood. But when administered 
with intelligent caution, this prin- 
ciple clears up many problems. 





“Ann,” said Mrs. Green to her 
15-year-old daughter, “your sister 
is letting her temper get the better 
of her. I need your help. Together 
we must help her gain selfcontrol.” 
The next day was pleasant and the 
three went on an outing. Two days 
later Olive, the younger daughter, 
lost her temper. 

“Ann, are you ready?” called the 
mother. 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Olive, interrupting her crying. 

“On a picnic,” said her mother 
quietly. “And we're not going to 
have anyone there with a temper 
that will interfere with our enjoy- 
ment.” And the two went without 
Olive. On the next pleasant day 
the three went together, and again 
several times. Only once again all 
summer did Olive lose her temper. 

The miracle of discipline wrought 
by Charles Rugh at Bay School can 
be told only in fragment. Pat had 
been flogged 34 times by the pre- 
vious principal. 

“Write the answers to these ques- 
tions,” directed Mr. Rugh when Pat 
began a disturbance. “(1) What 
did you do? (2) What harm did 
it do? (3) What are you going to 
do about it? 

Pat read the questions and an- 
swered: “I ain’t goin’ to do any- 
thing about it. What are you goin’ 
to do?” 

“I can’t do anything about it; 
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you're the only one who can,” Mr. 
Rugh replied. For hours the boy 
sat apart from the other pupils be- 
fore he discovered that floggings 
were preferable to nonparticipation, 
for this brought no hero-worship. 
At last he began to understand a 
bit of truth in the principal’s strange 
reply. He wrote acceptable answers 
to the first two questions; for the 
third he wrote, “apologize.” 

“You may apologize if you 
choose. I don’t ask you to. But if 
you do the other pupils will admire 
you for it.” Here was a suggestion 
of social status—the goal of inarticu- 
late hunger. 

Yes, he would apologize. And 
after long thought Pat’s face bright- 
ened. “I can see that the other fel- 
lows don’t make any more trouble!” 

“Good, and you can do it better 
than anyone else!” 

More social status! Now he began 
to understand that he was in very 
truth the only one who could do 
anything about it. Mr. Rugh had 
won. Bay School developed order 
and spirit and pride. There was no 
more corporal punishment. A gen- 
ius was required to effect the trans- 
formation; but his principle was 
simple: consistent consequences. 

Many bad habits and attitudes are 
held tenaciously because criticism 
has associated unpleasantness with 
proposed reform. Further argument 
only intensifies the tenacity with 
which they are held. Often the part 
of wisdom is to create a change of 
interest without the child’s knowl- 
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edge. “You can build a higher house 
if two of you work together, and I 
think Benny will be willing to help 
you,” suggests the nursery-school 
teacher. So Johnny lets Benny play 
with the blocks—much more will- 
ingly than if commanded to do so. 

This sort of learning is not con- 
ditioning reflexes, but conditioning 
habits and attitudes. A serious re- 
sponsibility is involved, since by 
conditioning, the attitude or habit 
can be permanently fixed. To in- 
itiate the desired behavior some 
motive must be found, and here 
again a responsibility is involved. 
Extrinsic motives may be attached 
to the new habit so firmly that they 
will be required to motivate it here- 
after. Once the desired behavior is 
secured, all the satisfactions intrin- 
sic in it must be animated, and such 
other satisfactions as can be pro- 
vided should be unobtrusively ad- 
ded. The child with whom toys 
are shared should be encouraged to 
say, “Thank you.” Adults should 
refer to the sharing with cordial 
approval. 

The essence of good discipline is 
found in the careful planning of 
ways in which satisfaction will be 
the consequence of desired conduct. 
Without this follow-up of pleasant 
feelings, all plans may prove futile. 
Incidentally, good disciplinarians 
are not deceived by the ambiguous 
word “bribe,” which implies a re- 
ward for a wrong act, not a good 
one. Extrinsic motives are not bribes 
when they are employed to secure 














good behavior. They are not bad 
in an ethical sense but because they 
are not permanently effective, they 
must always be replaced by intrinsic 
satisfactions. 

The most serious failures in dis- 
cipline, finally, are not due to bad 
methods but to bad goals. The only 
legitimate goal of discipline is to 
make the child more cooperative and 
social. Discipline is justified only 
when the child’s acts interfere with 
the unity and cooperativeness of the 
group. 

When each objectionable act is 
analyzed, the steps to overcome bad 
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behavior will often become clear. 
What harm did it do? Often teach- 
er and parents are as ignorant of 
the answer as the child. Was the 
act a blunder, due to ignorance? If 
so information is needed. Or was 
it due to lack of concern over the 
rights of others? Then careful con- 
trol of conditions, bringing the 
child to feel the consequences of 
his own misdeeds and to recognize 
that no one else can do anything 
about it, is the only permanently 
effective method. If this principle 
is clearly understood, discipline is 
simpler than it seems. 


Harold Saxe Tuttle is a member of the faculty of 

the College of the City of New York. Reported 

from the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, XXX (September, 1941), 175-76. 
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Ds You Know . i a 


a F there is a toy-lending library in your community? 
What services your local museums offer? 
What commercial firms have exhibit material for free distri- 


bution? 


What economical transportation facilities are available? 

What community agencies there are and the services each 
offer which may be of help to you? 

Which parents have particular talents that would be a con- 


tribution to your pupils? 


What persons in the community are familiar with the early 
history, legends, and development which would be of 


interest to your pupils? 


What community campaigns are customary to which children 
might contribute and in which they might participate 
for real experiences in citizenship? 





—Childhood Education 








FOR A STATEWIDE JUNIOR-COLLEGE PROGRAM 





BERT J. STOREY 


In the Junior College Journal 


sis needs of youth in the age 
group of 18 to 24 years are shown 
by the following considerations: 

1. Approximately 2,000,000 
youths in this age group are un- 
employed and others find it increas- 
ingly difficult to make satisfactory 
social and economic adjustment. 
The rapidity of technological ad- 
vance makes training beyond high 
school seem mandatory for increas- 
ing numbers. 

2. In many sections of Michigan 
the proportion of youth who attend 
college is ten times greater in areas 
with college facilities than areas re- 
mote from such facilities. This con- 
dition prevails in other states. 

3. Leading students of higher 
education report increasing difficulty 
in adapting the typical college pro- 
gram to the needs of many students. 

In meeting these prevailing mal- 
adjustments, the first need is for 
better guidance facilities ; the second, 
for more educational facilities be- 
yond the high school, and _ better 
distributed educational facilities— 
in short, the regional junior college, 
with emphasis on a vocational, 
technical, and semiprofessional pro- 
gram. 

Among the advantages of the 
regional junior college is the econ- 
omy which results from placing 
educational facilities where the stu- 
dents reside. It not only reduces the 
cost to the students, it also reduces 
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the cost to the taxpayer, since much 
use can be made of existing high- 
school plants. A statewide system of 
regional institutions makes needed 
training available to much greater 
numbers of high-school graduates, 
and also to adults. 

National surveys have shown the 
need for diversifying the junior- 
college program and steering more 
students into the vocational and 
semiprofessional courses. They re- 
veal that while 75 percent of the 
students are enrolled in nonvoca- 
tional courses, vocational opportuni- 
ties in unspecialized fields exist for 
only 25 percent of the students. 

Proposed legislation in the state 
of Michigan to enable designated 
districts to establish junior colleges 
is patterned after an outline pub- 
lished in the Junior College Journal 
in March, 1940, under the title: 
“Junior College Plan for Michi- 
gan.” One of our reasons for 
favoring the plan is that state aid 
for junior colleges will be extremely 
difficult to secure so long as only a 
few sections of the state provide 
junior-college facilities. Under the 
proposed plan, junior-college enrol- 
ment would be made a basis for 
state aid to school districts. This 
Act will be permissive and not man- 
datory and will assure the orderly 
expansion of junior-college facili- 
ties. It has the support of 75 per- 
cent of the Michigan school execu- 











tives who important 
centers. 

Among their reasons for favoring 
the plan are the following: 

1. Will increase the effectiveness 
of the schools’ vocational guidance. 

2. Will promote a training pro- 
gram fitted to the need of high 
school graduates. 

3. Will enable greater numbers of 
needy students to secure advanced 
training. 

4. Will tend to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity in the state. 

5. Will promote an effective pro- 


gram of adult education. 
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6. Will tend to raise the social 
and cultural level of the community. 

We are convinced that this plan 
will enable small school districts to 
unite in providing educational fa- 
cilities, especially in the field of 
guidance and placement, that they 
now cannot afford separately. It 
will help overcome the limitations 
of the training program of the small 
high school, limitations which 
would be emphasized if these 
schools were encouraged merely to 
provide postgraduate courses. Final- 
ly, it will tend to overcome the 
stigma of overcentralization. 





Bert J. Storey is a member of the Michigan Legis- 
lature. Reported from the Junior College Journal, 
XII (October, 1941), 75-77. 
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Current uotations : 





CARL SANDBURG, Poet: “Can we go to the great books for 
light on immediate national policy? For an answer to that we 
can look at two University of Chicago men of learning. Both 
of them have read what they pick as the one hundred great’ 
books of all time. Both of them have for years been telling 
the country that if you read these one hundred books you 
will know the history of human ideas and the old marvelous 
bean at the top of the spinal cord maybe will know right 
from wrong and what to do now and how to do it now. 
So what? So one of them is for the Roosevelt foreign 
policy and the other against.” 


GEORGE CRILE, M.D., Chairman, Cleveland Clinic Founda- 
tion: “If civilized man could recognize that his dominance 
has been gained through the evolution of the brain-thyroid 
formula, which superseded the brain-adrenal formula of the 
wild man, he might, through training and education, lessen 
the exercise of the emotions by continually raising the exer- 
cise of reason, and thus control the wild man that lives 
within him.” 
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HOW SHALL SUPERVISION BE ADVANCED? 





Hous L. CASWELL 
In Educational Method 


—dr the present time there are 
two powerful factors operating to 
limit supervisory services. One is 
the demand for economy in school 
operation. The prospect is not 
promising in this respect. Increas- 
ing costs of federal government are 
stimulating demands for reductions 
in local taxes, and it is probable 
that supervision will be found one 
of the ready places to cut, as has 
been the case so often in the past. 

The second force is relatively new 
and its influence on supervision has 
not yet been felt in full. It is a po- 
tent factor and may well have a 
devastating effect. This force, which 
grows out of the demand for dem- 
ocratization of educational organi- 
zation and procedure, is particularly 
important because it arises within 
the profession and involves enough 
sound fact and theory to require 
recognition. This movement places 
a desirable emphasis on teacher par- 
ticipation in the formulation of 
school policy, but it is often so in- 
terpreted as to throw any form of 
supervision into opposition to demo- 
cratic processes. The term super- 
vision has come into disrepute, and 
the whole concept of supervision is 
being questioned. 

In the face of the present situa- 
tion two general attitudes are being 
displayed by those interested in su- 
pervisory services. One is an atti- 
tude of “hold that line,” a defense 
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of supervision as it has convention- 
ally been known. The second 
attitude recognizes that present su- 
pervisory programs, while having 
many valuable characteristics, also 
exhibit serious shortcomings. Super- 
vision in the traditional sense merits 
many of the criticisms leveled at it. 
This attitude emphasizes that the 
best support for supervision is to 
reach forward with new conceptions 
and new services, taking an offen- 
sive rather than a defensive position. 

In my opinion, defending super- 
vision in its traditional pattern is 
to admit defeat in the long run. 
This procedure places supervisors in 
the position of supporting a vested 
interest, and forces them to defend 
practices which are assuredly open 
to question. Even more detrimental 
is the tendency of this position to 
discourage the emergence of new 
practices and conceptions. Defense 
centers attention on what és and was 
rather than on what should be. The 
slightest isolation leads to loss of 
status through failure to recognize 
and meet needs as they actually exist. 
When services are not critically 
studied they tend to be replaced by 
new services or by the expansion of 
related ones which are responsive to 
emerging needs. 

Supervision historically developed 
to compensate for poorly trained 
teachers. Particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools, teachers for many 








years had little professional prepa- 
ration. The role of the supervisor 
was to help the individual teacher 
in specific teaching situations. The 
basic idea was that the supervisor 
was a master or superteacher who 
could do classroom teaching with 
maximum effectiveness. Going from 
classroom to classroom the super- 
visor became a director of teachers. 
Out of this relationship came the 
idea that the supervisor is “over” the 
teacher. And often the school or- 
ganization operates in such a way 
that this is actually the case. Theo- 
retically, when teachers become as 
well trained as they should be, the 
need for supervision will cease to 
exist. 

Newer ideas of supervision break 
with these views completely. Ac- 
cording to these ideas, the better the 
teacher, the greater the value to be 
derived from the right kind of su- 
pervisory services. In a modern 
educational program there are three 
services in particular which super- 
vision should render: first, it should 
aid in over-all planning and coordin- 
ation of the instructional program; 
second, it should provide special- 
ized services on which teachers may 
draw; and, third, it should foster 
the inservice training of teachers. 

A good educational program is 
not a mere collection of activities in 
individual classrooms. A good pro- 
gtam cannot be operated on an indi- 
vidualistic basis, each teacher going 
his own way. The program must 
possess unity. Teachers must plan 
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together and closely coordinate their 
individual activities so that the 
work of each contributes to a larger 
plan. All teachers should partici- 
pate in planning and should feel a 
responsibility for group decisions. 
But group planning must be sup- 
ported by constant study of plans 
as they are put into operation. This 
requires working with teachers in 
classroom situations, observing plans 
in action, comparing results, and 
bringing to individual teachers and 
to the staff as a whole information 
to provide a basis for further plan- 
ning. Someone must be in a posi- 
tion to lead this work; the classroom 
teacher obviously cannot discharge 
such responsibilities. This is where 
supervisors should make a major 
contribution. Unless someone has 
the task of direct assignment, over- 
all planning and coordination are 
largely overlooked. 

The second function of the super- 
visor in a modern program should be 
to provide specialized resources on 
which the teacher may draw when 
the classroom situation demands 
competence of a type which he does 
not possess. This “resources” func- 
tion may be met through having in- 
dividuals with special competences 
available on the supervisory staff 
and by bringing to bear the help 
that is available from printed 
sources. 

As a third function, supervision 
should foster the inservice growth 
of teachers. It has become more 
and more evident in recent years 
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that such growth is the foundation 
of educational improvement. And 
inservice growth does not just hap- 
pen, any more than the growth of 
children occurs automatically. 

As already pointed out, the con- 
ception that supervision is to make 
up for poor teaching assumes the 
same areas of competence for teach- 
ers and supervisors. According to 
this view, a good supervisor is a 
person who is a good classroom 
teacher. But with supervision con- 
ceived along the lines suggested 
above, the activities of supervision 
and teaching become distinctive and 
complementary. 

Conventional supervision cen- 
tered almost wholly around class- 
room visitation followed by confer- 
ences in which the supervisor 
pointed out weaknesses and raised 
questions. These activities grew 
directly out of the conceptions that 
the recitation is the primary basis of 
teaching and that teachers are in- 
competent. They provide the basis 
for the attacks on supervision as 
undemocratic, attacks which have a 
large amount of justification. 

But when supervision is conceived 
along the lines suggested above, the 
activities of supervisors become 
something different. Teachers and 
supervisors are working together on 
the cooperative development of an 
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educational program. Each has a 
function to discharge. When super- 
vision is conceived as complemen- 
tary to teaching, many of the ob- 
jectionable relationships which have 
developed in traditional supervisory 
programs will be eliminated. When 
a common enterprise becomes the 
basis of supervision, autocratic pro- 
cedures are not likely to enter. It is 
then as appropriate for the teacher 
to evaluate the supervisor as for 
the supervisor to evaluate the teach- 
er. As a rule, both will tend to 
evaluate, not each other, but their 
common success or failure. 

Supervision and curriculum work 
have often been separated on the 
theory that good instruction is 
achieved by first determining what 
should be taught and how it should 
be taught, and then seeing that it 
is so done. Such a situation is of 
course undesirable. Supervision 
should take its setting in the whole 
curriculum program. 

The nub of the problem of super- 
vision is one’s conception of the 
function and nature of supervision. 
We must know what we are seeking 
to advance. This is a matter merit- 
ing extended inquiry. The forth- 
coming yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction will make a valuable con- 
tribution if it clarifies this issue. 


Hollis L. Caswell is a member of the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reported 
from Educational Method, XXI (October, 


1941), 2-8. 











ONE SCHOLARSHIP IS WORTH A THOUSAND GUNS 


ARTHUR T. WARD 


In the Journal of Higher Education 


— years ago I sat 
in the stately dining room of an old 
colonial mansion in the capital of 
a South American republic and lis- 
tened to a young man at the foot of 
the table address the elderly lady at 
the head. “Aunt Laura,” he said 
in Spanish, ‘‘do you remember how 
last year when I wanted to get a 
summer job at El Teniente mine, 
you opposed the idea? Now, I pro- 
pose to go back there again this 
summer if I can get a job with these 
Americanos who are our guests to- 
night.” 

There were four young American 
engineers at the table. One of them 
—myself—had been this young 
fellow’s boss the previous summer at 
the big American mine several hun- 
dred miles away. This dinner was 
the first contact any of us had had 
with the home life of the country. 
So we were all eyes and ears. 

Aunt Laura, who had been a 
charming hostess, rose to the occa- 
sion magnificently. “Tomas,” she 
replied, “I remember very well 
opposing your going to work with 
these Americanos during your last 
university vacation, and I regret 
having done so. Furthermore, if you 
have a chance to go back again and 
do not do it, I'll give you the best 
spanking you ever had.” 

These gracious remarks sealed the 
job business then and there, and 
Tomas came back again, to become 





better acquainted with American in- 
dustrial practice, and the people con- 
nected with it. And what was of 
equal importance, Tomas’ American 
friends thereafter visited his family 
in the capital many times, and much 
to their profit and pleasure, became 
acquainted with the real life and 
institutions of the country. 

All these American engineers 
have long since returned to the 
States. As ambassadors of good 
will, most of their work has been 
done. But Tomas, the young univer- 
sity student, became enmeshed with 
something that pushed him in a 
direction he little visioned. After 
graduating from the national univer- 
sity he came to the United States 
for advanced professional courses at 
Lehigh University and then fol- 
lowed a planned program of work- 
ing in various American industries. 
At the end of six years, he returned 
to his native land, well-prepared for 
his professional career. 

Today, “Don Tomas,” as we 
should perhaps call him, is head of 
the engineering school of the na- 
tional university. In 1940, after an 
absence of 14 years, he returned to 
Washington as one of his country’s 
delegates to the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress. After visits to 
leading American universities and 
institutions he returned home again 
refreshed, as it were, with American 
ideas and ideals. 
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Americans who met him and 
who knew none of his countrymen 
were greatly impressed by his charm, 
breadth of mind, and ability. They 
found him an apostle of good will 
between the Americas. Few of 
them knew, however, that during 
the years he has been building a 
practical foundation for increasing 
this good will by guiding a steady 
stream of capable young men from 
his country to the United States for 
advanced study or industrial experi- 
ence. 

These expressions of good will 
had their inception long before the 
“good neighbor” policy of our pres- 
ent administration. They were the 
inevitable result of people, even 
though they were of diverse cul- 
tures, learning to know each other 
intimately. For it is a basic fact that 
understanding between _ people 
comes about through mutual appre- 
ciation, and this is established best 
—and perhaps only—through know- 
ing each other well. 

Inter-American good will, once of 
lesser national importance, has 
emerged into the front rank of 
necessities. The development of 
better relations with our hemis- 
pheral neighbors has become a mat- 
ter of self-preservation. American 
engineers have long been a potent 
factor in the development of these 
necessary relationships. The extent 
to which these voluntary “ambassa- 
dors of good will’ are scattered 
about Latin America is little known 
to the public. 
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Even more important is the in- 
creasing flow of students from Latin 
America to the United States for 
university study. The number is not 
yet large, but it is significant. The 
great value of student exchange is 
the care given to the selection of 
these students and their friendly 
attitude toward this country. They 
return home not only admirers of 
our civilization but anxious to re- 
move prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings. Almost always they secure im- 
portant positions either in business 
or government service, and write 
about their experiences in the 
United States for newspapers and 
magazines. 

A few universities and colleges, 
recognizing the importance of this 
matter, have increased the number 
of scholarships available to Latin- 
American students. Our aim should 
be to have not hundreds but thous- 
ands of Latin-American students in 
this country. If all American col- 
leges and universities would grant 
just two additional scholarships 
apiece, it would treble the number 
of students now here. The results 
of such a policy would be of greatest 
importance in promoting lasting 
inter-American good will. 

But this exchange of students 
cannot take place in one direction 
only. To be really effective the ex- 
change must be reciprocal. This is 
already being done through the 
summer schools. The University of 
Mexico has just closed its twenty- 
first summer session of this kind; 














this school has always attracted many 
students and teachers from _ the 
United States. Last year the Univer- 
sity of San Marcos at Lima, Peru, 
inaugurated its first summer session 
of this kind, attended by several 
hundred students from this country. 
Other leading South American 
schools are planning to follow its 
example. 

While it cannot be expected that 
large numbers of students will pro- 
ceed in either direction for under- 
gtaduate work to fit them for every- 
day careers at home, those who do 
so, like the students attending sum- 
mer sessions in Mexico and Peru, 
will find ample scope for on-the- 
ground study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, in teaching these languages. 
A great increase in the study of 
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these languages is already reported 
and may be expected to continue. 
Alumni of North American uni- 
versities are notorious for the prodi- 
gious efforts they put forth to obtain 
promising athletes for the “old 
school.” Something far more im- 
portant would be the inspiring of 
some able South American youth to 
come to the United States to pre- 
pare for a career in his homeland. 
While the American friends of 
Don Tomas’ youth are now pretty 
busy with their own affairs, the in- 
fluence of Don Tomas and of many 
others like him, goes marching on. 
Good will cannot be bought; it re- 
sults from intimate contact between 
two peoples. Quickest and surest is 
the educational road. One scholar- 
ship is worth a thousand guns. 


Arthur T. Ward is President of the Colloid Equip- 

ment Company, New York City. Reported from the 

Journal of Higher Education, XII (October, 1941), 
347-52. 
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ul NDER a new plan established by New York University, 
candidates for doctoral degrees will be permitted to publish 
their theses and final documents by microfilm, resulting in 
substantial savings to the candidates. It will make possible 
a more extensive use of illustrative material and will save 
a considerable amount of shelf space in libraries. Through 
the use of microfilms the final documents required of all 
candidates for the higher degrees may be published at an 
initial cost of only $15 for the negative, and one or more 
positive prints can be reproduced at any time at a cost of one 


and one-quarter cents a page.—Journal of Higher Education. 











WHAT PRICE ENRICHMENT? 





J. O. HAssLer 
In the Mathematics Teacher 


> a word enrich is one of many 
which have invaded the educational 
domain in recent times. It is a 
sweet-sounding word. Rolled under 
the tongue of an enthusiastic repre- 
sentative of ‘Progressive Educa- 
tion” it has had a marvelous effect. 
We have become attached to it. 
Webster gives two definitions of 
enrich: (1) to increase the value of ; 
and (2) to adorn or make more 
ornamental. We have had enriched 
curriculums, enriched programs, and 
what not. Some produce increased 
values. Some just adorn. It is my 
purpose to point out what I con- 
sider some “disenriched” and dis- 
astrous consequences of our short- 
sighted friendliness with this 
seductive invader. 

How the enrichment program has 
invaded the mathematical field can 
be easily seen by examining some 
typical modern textbooks. In one 
ninth grade textbook published in 
1933 we find three chapters—more 
than one-sixth of the entire text— 
devoted to communication, postal 
information, and means of travel. 
In these three chapters are less than 
100 exercises in computation, re- 
stricted to operations with integers, 
fractions, and decimals. The rest of 
the material is devoted to pictures 
of Pullman berths, airplanes, and 
railroad schedules, with instructions 
on everything from how to buy a 
railway ticket to what you ought to 
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give your mailman for Christmas. 
One whole page is used to instruct 
the student in telephone courtesy— 
how not to jiggle the hook and not 
to say “Hello” when answering the 
phone. It includes such nonmathe- 
matical exercises as: “In what way 
is it harder to carry on a conversa- 
tion over the telephone than face to 
face?” “Tell what you would do if 
you saw the house next door on 
fire.” 

One and one-third pages are 
taken up with instructions, includ- 
ing diagrams, on how to fold a 
letter and put it in an envelope. Two 
pages later we find 20 exercises like 
the following: “What is the pur- 
pose of the Dead Letter Office?” 
Following a full-page reproduction 
of two bus line time tables is a series 
of exercises in simple subtraction 
based on finding the distances be- 
tween stations in the tables. No 
one would object to these—that is, 
for fourth- or fifth-grade students— 
but why nine questions on the next 
page like this one: “Give two or 
more reasons for the rapid growth of 
bus transportation?” 

In another textbook published in 
1938 we find a 32-page unit on 
banking. The first 21 pages describe 
in detail everything from the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913 down to how 
to endorse a check and not a single 
exercise or problem can be found. 
The total number of exercises in 
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the entire unit is 18. There are 36 
questions in the unit like: “What is 
an overdraft?” and “Why does a 
bank send monthly statements to its 
customers?” At the end is a ‘“Mas- 
tery Test.” It has 44 questions on 
business procedure, including noth- 
ing quantitative, and 18 on arith- 
metic. 

In contrast to the two books just 
mentioned is another published in 
1937. The author also introduces 
modern material illustrating ordin- 
aty life experiences to motivate the 
work of the student. Whereas one 
of the other books uses pages and 
pages in representing railroad travel, 
this one in 11 lines states clearly the 
method and cost of traveling on a 
railroad. There are 18 drill exer- 
cises in computation which require 
finding the cost of various railroad 
journeys. The section on traveling 
by air is similar. There is a picture 
of an airplane, a time table, and a 
page and a half of exercises in com- 
putation. Everywhere the social 
setting is adequate, though mini- 
mized, and the mathematics is evi- 
dent and emphasized. This is as it 
should be. 

I promised at the outset to point 
out some ‘‘disastrous consequences” 
of this encroachment on mathemat- 
ics. For three years the University 
ef Oklahoma has been giving a 
placement test in mathematics to all 
freshmen. I have also secured data 
from another midwestern state uni- 
versity which is doing the same 
thing, and from an eastern universi- 
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ty. The embarrassing results I am 
about to present are not peculiar to 
Oklahoma. 

The tests we give are in no sense 
entrance examinations. They are 
far too simple. They do try to 
measure proficiency in fundamental 
arithmetic processes; the under- 
standing and use of the simplest 
algebraic operations; knowledge of 
the most useful geometric relations 
in space; and, most of all, the abili- 
ty to do the quantitative thinking 
so badly needed in most university 
courses. We think the samples of 
quantitative thinking and the man- 
ipulative processes involved in our 
tests are those needed by the aver- 
age citizen as well as by the 
prospective college student. 

Well, here are a few of the re- 
sults: Sixteen percent could not 
multiply 2.65 by 32.4 correctly; 11 
percent could not add 2/3 and 1/7, 
3 percent getting 3/10 for the 
answer; 10 percent could not multi- 
ply .2 by .3; 36 percent could not 
get the correct answer to 314 x 444; 
57 percent could not express 7/8 as 
a decimal fraction; 38 percent 
failed to get the correct answer in 
dividing 1276.4 by 1000; and 71 
percent could not express 32.5 
percent as a common fraction. In 
the field of simple algebra, 34 per- 
cent could not correctly answer “If 
a and b are two numbers, write an 
expression which means the sum of 
their cubes.” More than 34 percent 
failed to solve the equation 2x? = 
18, while 23 percent could not solve 
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2x + Y = 5, and 45 percent 
failed to solve 4/x = 12. Forty per- 
cent could not factor 42 —?, and 
75 percent could not “write in 
symbols the total number of feet in 
x yards and y inches.” 

Answering the question “If an 
airplane travels at the rate of 192 
miles an hour, how far does it go 
in 45 minutes?” some got more than 
192 for an answer and 15 percent 
missed it. One out of seven could 
not answer correctly the question 
“How long must I wait to board a 
train due at 15 minutes past 11 if 
it is now 20 minutes past 8 o'clock?” 

The propagandists for enriched 
mathematics courses will immediate- 
ly counter with two statements: 
First, the crowding in of enriched 
material is not the sole cause of this 
lack of proficiency in high-school 
graduates, and second, that we can- 
not educate all high-school students 
as if they were going to college. To 
the latter statement I reply that the 
problems, as mentioned earlier, are 
such that any citizen ought to be 
able to solve them. To the first 
statement my answer is that it is 
quite true that other factors help 
cause these disgraceful results, and 
they should also be eradicated. I 
merely insist that it certainly does 
decrease proficiency in essential 
mathematical skills when the meager 
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time now allotted to mathematics 
should be replaced by such teaching 
as how to fold a letter. 

There is naturally a difference of 
opinion as to what is the most valu- 
able subject matter in arithmetic. I 
believe that the most important and 
the most practical thing to be 
learned in arithmetic is a clear un- 
derstanding and efficient use of the 
fundamental operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision on integers, common frac- 
tions, and decimals. These are the 
parts of arithmetic used daily by the 
average person and used more than 
anything else learned in the whole 
curriculum except reading and writ- 
ing. Any course is deficient that 
fails to emphasize these things. 

The same general principle ap- 
plies to algebra. Problems are solved 
by equations and algebraic technic 
is necessary. In geometry no pic- 
tures of geometric tile patterns or 
beautiful designs of art windows 
will fill the need of youth to be 
taught the pattern of logical think- 
ing that can be presented by proper- 
ly teaching the subject matter. 

The glaring weaknesses I have 
presented will be found increasing- 
ly unless we can restore a healthy 
respect for the manipulative proces- 
ses of mathematics, which can only 
be acquired through drill. 


J. O. Hassler is a member of the faculty of the 


University of Oklahoma. 


Reported from the 


Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (October, 1941), 


243-47. 











PERSONALITIES: Milton Bennion, 
dean of the University of Utah 
school of education, has retired. 
John T. Wahlquist is his successor. 
. «+ Walter A. Jessup, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, will be- 
come president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York on No- 
vember 18, succeeding Frederick P. 
Keppel who is retiring. . . . Edwin 
D. Pusey of the University of 
Georgia college of education faculty 
has been named by Governor Tal- 
madge as dean, succeeding Walter 
D. Cocking. . . . Theodore A. 
Distler, dean of Lafayette College, 
is the new president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, succeeding the 
late John A. Schaeffer. . . . B. C. 
Watts, former superintendent at 
Deer Park, Texas, has been appoint- 
ed to the faculty of the Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, 
Texas. . . . Willard B. Spalding, 
former superintendent at Belmont, 
Mass., has been named superintend- 
ent at Passaic, N. J. . . . The new 
president of the University of Utah 
is LeRoy E. Cowles. . . . Herbert 
Smith of the Hamtramck, Mich., 
schools has been appointed super- 
visor of school district accounting in 
the Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction. . . . George H. 


Knoles of Stanford University has 
been appointed chairman of the di- 
vision of social studies at the Colo- 
tado State College of Education, 
Greeley. . . . Robert H. Reynolds 
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of the Bronxville, N. Y., schools 
has been named assistant professor 
of mathematics at the Colorado State 
College of Education. . . . Earl W. 
Miller of the Highland Park, Mich., 
schools and James Sheridan of the 
Luna Pier, Mich., schools have been 
appointed school child account ex- 
aminers for the Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Instruction... . 
Ray S. Smith, superintendent at 
Jefferson, Wis., has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Whitewater, 
Wis., State Teachers College. .. . 
Frederick B. Robinson, former 
president of New York City Col- 
lege, died recently at 58 years of 
age.... A. D. Graves, superintend- 
ent at San Bernardino, Calif., has 
become a member of the adminis- 
trative staff of the San Francisco, 
Calif., schools. . .. Floyd I. McMur- 
ray, former Indiana State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed to the staff of In- 
diana University as director of 
extension for the southern part of 
the state. ... Lauren A. Van Dyke 
of the Missouri State Department of 
Education has been named assistant 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and director of the 
University High School. . . . Carroll 
R. Reed, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis, Minn., schools, has 
been named assistant superintendent 
of schools for Washington, D. C., 
in charge of curriculum revision. . . . 
Harry H. Clark, former superin- 
tendent of the Knoxville, Tenn., 
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schools, is now a member of the 
faculty of the University of South 
Carolina. . . . Ernest O. Melby, 
dean of the school of education, 
Northwestern University, has been 
named president of Montana State 
University, Missoula. . . . Alton W. 
Birdwell has retired as president of 
the Stephen F. Austin State Teach- 
ers College, Nacogdoches, Texas. 
.... Peter Sandiford of the college 
of education, University of Toronto, 
died recently. . .. L. G. Thompson, 
former principal of the Central 
High School, Grand Forks, N. C., 
is now superintendent of the Man- 
dan, N. D., Training School... . 
Earl C. MacArthur of the Peddie 
School is the first president of the 
Paul Smith College of Arts and 
Sciences, Malone, N. Y. . . . John 
F. Murray of the Valley Stream, 
N. Y., schools has been appointed 
superintendent at Torrington, Conn. 
.. . » Dabney S. Lancaster is the 
new Virginia State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. . . . New 
members of the University of Ten- 
messee department of education 
faculty are Frank L. Van Alstine 
as associate professor of education 
and superintendent of the Norris, 
Tenn., schools, used as an experi- 
mental and demonstration center by 
the University; William M. Alexan- 
der, associate professor of education, 
formerly of the Cincinnati schools; 
and Robert W. Richey of Ohio 
State University as assistant profes- 
sor of education. . . . Julius Dorsey 
is the new superintendent of the 
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Dallas, Texas, schools. . . . Henry 
R. Linville, executive director of the 
Teachers Guild of New York City, 
died as the result of an automobile 
accident recently at the age of 75 
years. . .. New members of Colum- 
bia University Teachers College 
faculty are Charles C. Wilson as 
ptofessor of health and _ physical 
education and Morse A. Cart- 
wright as professor of education and 
executive officer of the Institute of 
Adult Education. . . . John C. 
Crouse has been named assistant 
professor of business education at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
....+O. 1. Fredrick has joined the 
faculty of Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo. .. . 
John R. Beery has been appointed 
associate professor of education, the 
University of Miami, Fla. . . . Doak 
S. Campbell of the George Peabody 
College has been elected president 
of the Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee. . . . Katherine 
Read of the University of California 
has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis... . Ralph 
C. Preston is now assistant profes- 
sor of education, University of 
Pennsylvania. Samuel J. 
Wanous of the University of Ari- 
zona has been named assistant pro- 
fessor of business education at the 
University of California, Los An- 
geles. His successor at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona is Arnold Condon 
of the State University of Iowa... . 
George E. Graff, former principal 











of the Hicksville, N. Y., Junior 
High School, has been appointed 
superintendent of the WPA School 
and Field Activity Program spon- 
sored by the Board of Education of 
New York City. . . . J. C. Me- 
Caffrey of Davenport, Iowa, is the 
new dean of the Springfield, Ill., 
Junior College. . . . Kenneth Hol- 
land of the American Youth Com- 
mission has been named director of 
the section on education of the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. . . . Isaac N. 
Thut of Ohio State University has 
been appointed assistant professor 
of education at the University of 
New Hampshire. 


A NEW organization known as the 
National Guidance Association has 
been established as an outgrowth of 


the Midwest Guidance Association.: 


Memberships are of two classes— 
institutional and individual—and 
are confined to educators and edu- 
cational institutions. The official 
organ is the N.G.A. Guidance Notes 
which is issued quarterly from the 
headquarters at 720 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


THE Pan American Union has issued 
“Know the Americas” poster stamps 
and album. The 24 different stamps, 
beautifully colored, cover some 


phase in the history of the 21 re- 
publics of this hemisphere. The 
album for mounting contains sta- 
tistics on population, size, capitals, 
the principal exports of the Ameri- 
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can nations, and an interesting ac- 
count of the development of Pan 
Americanism. The album includes 
a short descriptive story of each 
stamp in the “Know the Americas” 
series, a front cover embellished 
with the colorful Pan American 
flags, and a back cover showing a 
map of the Americas on which are 
marked the location of the various 
capitals and the subjects depicted 
on the stamps. As the official or- 
ganization of the governments of 
the 21 American Republics, the 
Pan American Union is able to offer 
these poster stamps at cost in its 
endeavor to stimulate further inter- 
est in Pan Americana. In sending 
orders address the Pan American 
Union and enclose remittances at 
the rate of 15 cents for each unit 
consisting of 24 “Know the Ameri- 
cas” poster stamps and one album, 
or on the basis of 10 cents per unit 
for lots of 20 or more. Do not re- 
mit in postage stamps. 


THE value of traffic-safety educa- 
tion in improving the attitude of 
high-school students toward factors 
in safe driving has been demon- 
strated through the use of a new 
yardstick known as the Siebrecht 
Attitude Scale which is included in 
a research abstract published under 
the title “Measuring Driver Atti- 
tudes” by the New York Univer- 
sity Center for Safety Education. 
The abstract has been prepared by 
Dr. Elmer B. Siebrecht, assistant 
teaching fellow at the Center, from 
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a doctoral thesis which he recently 
submitted to the University’s School 
of Education. By applying the scale 
to some 2,000 high-school students 
in 16 states throughout the country 
and the District of Columbia, Dr. 
Siebrecht showed that there was a 
steady improvement in the driving 
attitudes of youngsters from the 
first to the fourth year. He also 
found that student attitudes were 
further improved by a senior-year 
course in driver education and that 
even greater improvement followed 
actual road experience. 


AMERICAN-SUPPORTED Christian 
Colleges in China report a total en- 
rolment of 9009 students for the 
present school year, an increase of 
1285 over last year, with one of the 


13 universities still to be heard from, 
Mr. C. A. Evans, Acting Executive 
Secretary of the Associated Boards 
announced in a report issued re- 
cently. The increased enrolment 
amounting to 38 percent more than 
the largest prewar figure, the report 
said, was an amazing phenomenon 
for any country after four and a 
half years of war, and was a tribute 
to the continued concern of the 
Chinese people for education and 
training. 


THE country’s abnormal situation 
caused by defense activities has not 
affected enrolment in the nation’s 
650 junior colleges as severely as 
had been expected, according to a 
study just completed by Walter 
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Crosby Eells, Executive Secretary of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The study reveals that en- 
rolments in public junior colleges 
show an average drop of only 10 
percent from those of last year, 
while in private junior colleges 
there has been a slight increase of 
less than 1 percent. The change in 
public junior colleges may be ex- 
plained by the fact that they are for 
the most part coeducational and 
therefore affected by the decrease in 
the enrolment of men, whereas 
many private junior colleges are 
women’s colleges. An interesting 
change in emphasis of studies pre- 
ferred by students is also seen. 
Technical, scientific, and short busi- 
ness courses are in great demand. 
One administrator comments: “We 
notice a pronounced swing from the 
so-called cultural subjects to the 
scientific and vocational.” 


AN inadvertent error appeared on 
page 61 of the Educational News 
section of the October, 1941, Epu- 
CATION DiGEsT. The district junior- 
college plan described was for the 
state of Mississippi, rather than 
Missouri as reported. 


THE North Carolina state legisla- 
ture has adopted a retirement biil 
for all state employees including 
teachers. The educational com- 
mittees of both houses have recom- 
mended the addition of a twelfth 
grade to the entire school system 
and small increases in salary. 




















WHEN Buffalo public school offi- 
cials opened applications early in 
the week of September 15 for adult 
vocational training for possible de- 
fense jobs, they found that 18,000 
men had applied, approximately 10 
percent of the adult male popula- 
tion. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


November 6-8, Tri-State Confer- 
ence on Pupil Personnel, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. 

November 9-15, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 10-13, National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion, Virginia Beach, Va. 

November 13-15, Southern Con- 
ference on Audio-Visual Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

November 14, Annual Institute, 
Child Study Association of America, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

November 20-22, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

20-22, National 


November 


Council of Teachers of English, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


November 21-22, North Central 
Region, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

December 3-5, Fifth School 
Broadcast Conference, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


December 10-13, American Vo- 
cational Association, Boston, Mass. 


December 29-31, New York State 
Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Onondaga Hotel, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


February 8-15, Negro History 
Week. 


February 21-26, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


February 26-28, American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


April 8-10, Inland Empire Educa- 
tion Association, Spokane, Wash. 








Special Subscription Rates 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders of 
five or more magazines sent to one address. Many groups 
of teachers and students preparing to teach have found 
the special rate advantageous. 


Write to the Business Manager, EDUCATION DiGEst, Box 
100, Ann Arbor, Michigan, for full details. 
























BACK COPIES WANTED 


Issues of the EDUCATION DicEsT for October, 1936, are 
urgently needed. Twenty cents will be paid for each 
copy received in good condition or subscribers may have 
their subscription extended for one month. 











bo 


Sx A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION SX 


A subscription to the EpucaTIon that it will reach its destination just 
DicEst would be a most suitable gift before Christmas, or, if you prefer, we 
for your professional friends. We will will send the card to you so that you 
be glad to send a gift card to the per- may forward it to the recipient of the 
son for whom you are subscribing so subscription. 





Qe GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK <33X% 


THE EDUCATION DiceEst, Box 100, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Subscription rate $3.00 a year; Canadian and Foreign, $3.00. 


Enclosed please find $................---- Send the EDUCATION DIGEST 
for one year to: 
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